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Current Statistical Data Covering 100 Per Cent of Industry 
May, 1950-1951 
SOURCE AND DISPOSAL OF ENERGY—MONTH OF MAY 
| 
1951 | 1950 % 
GENERATION* (Net) 
ES eae ee 21,334,453,000 | 18,047,577 ,000 +18.2 
PEED OME PANTS. hoon sk ceca aces sdabeae siajnnwee sb sleer 8,536,611,000 | 8,477,107,000 + 0.7 
ee EE OR TET Re Ce ae 29,871,064,000 | 26,524,684,000 +12.6 
Add—Net Imports Over International Boundaries.................. 177,610,000 | 145,048,000 +22.4 
eee NNR ais gs a1. 5,21 clea siaas.o's Sa bak baad wes seas 00 2ie% 109,624,000 | 115,145,000 — 4.8 
Less—Energy Used by Producer... ......00cccccecuseuceeceueeaes 592,410,000 | 596,531,000 — 0.7 
Net Energy for Distribution.....................00.5. 9° 29,346,640,000 |  25,958,056,000 +13.1 
ise LENNIE EE Soca ios aig po.sinrca pba cee e guieasonbaneaecdas 3,879,949,000 | 3,563,810,000 + 8.9 
Sales to Ultimate Customers.................cccceeeuee 25,466,691,000 | 22,394,246,000 +13.7 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES 
NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS—As of May 31st | 
AIEEE NINEN  k . cise skrkwek etd a4ddeaedasceecea vcdal 38,209,127 | 36,363,295 + 5.1 
OS LS ES SS ee a 1,624,479 | 1,549,630 + 4.8 
Commercial or Industrial: 
a ree re 5,479,084 | 5,392,399 + 1.6 
ME ORE ci. 5)c. 9 9.0) 6 cia GiAie. 6 a kale SODA W OMe ape Mawes 239,474 | 227,634 + 5.2 
RN Cog ig 2c s bs as 4a deans, ices Waive reie. aia leech bed 159,263 | 151,292 + 5.3 
Total Ultimate Customers..............0...0ce0cece ees | 45,711,427 | 43,684,250 | + 4.6 
| 
KILOWATTHOUR SALES—During Month of May | 
CS See ere 5,949,299,000 | 5,234,994,000 +13.6 
RENE CRRUERNICC ECSIUAN TORUGE) 65. 55.5 cc cs ccececesnsscssraeiecna¥n 708,030,000 | 634,171,000 +11.6 
Commercial or Industrial: | | 
NN SUI IOS cos. 5. cle < sais odds a's demas aaleeuawas dacs 4,482,273,000 | 3,919,125,000 +14.4 
IMS gn, coe: g sie areln a Bind Kees we ee awe eS 12,937,338,000 | 11,299,596,000 +14.5 
RORRMOE NE EERILY TIRING... 5 50 5. <c0 cc eaieee sc ceeeasa@eanwness 230,626,000 205,721,000 +12.1 
NaN ertNRIIEY TRUM INIIINND ec a. se icracainrs cae udiee4ie aks cbauiedisieesus 647,687,000 | 581,103,000 +11.5 
Railways and Railroads: 
Semeet Ahidl INUETUEDAN RAUWAYS: «..... 0.6. accedeescccuessaacacs 273,532,000 | 273,973,000 — 0.2 
PIBCOLTIEG DLCRIN TROTWTOGOS.. «66.0560 csccrcccdcvondsencevesec | 191,187,000 | 193,716,000 — 1.3 
aE NOTE Fe eal oS caacre dh cin unin Rtas W's GAD UIG IO Rae Oe OE 46,719,000 | 51,847,000 — 9.9 
TOtel C0 Ultimate Customers... ..ccccccccvcicccedecces | 25,466,691,000 | 22,394,246,000 +13.7 
Revenue from Ultimate Customers...................0.0ccecus | $451 ,676,900 $407,411,300 +10.9 
RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE 
AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA—For 12 months ended | | 
May 3ist | 
eee ee ee eee 1,904 | 1,754 + 8.6 
es nip Saving bee aed a a wXaloed $54.26 | $51.04 + 6.3 
NS DOP TEMIOWIDTUROUE cag. oie cs cd oscceaccveeeeedawerace snack 2.85¢ 2.91¢ — 2.4 
* By Courtesy of the Federal Power Commission. 
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Keep Bright the Torch of Freedom 


By George M. Gadsby 


President, Edison Electric Institute, and President, Utah Power & Light Company 


An address before the Public Utility Executive Development Program, University of Michigan, 


Freedom is not bestowed; it is achieved. 


It is not a gift, but a conquest. 


It does not abide; it must be preserved. 


Albert E. Bowen 


OU gentlemen have been selected 

from some forty companies to 

participate in this four weeks’ 
course which will cover the salient fea- 
tures of the conduct of business, with 
particular reference to the public utili- 
ties, in our American system of free 
enterprise. It is a great privilege to be 
afforded this opportunity of delivering 
the prologue to this course. 

The lines I have just quoted from 
Mr. Bowen, one of the Council of 
Twelve of the Mormon Church, beauti- 
fully express one of the deepest truths 
essential to the perpetuation of liberty 
in a nation which is today the hope of 
the world. 


Incentive of Individual Rights 


When that group of courageous 
patriots 175 years ago signed their 
names to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, they did so literally at the risk 
of their lives, fortunes, and their sacred 
honor. In thus declaring separation from 
British rule and all concepts of govern- 
ment which had theretofore existed in 
the old world, these men in their deter- 
mination may be likened to a group 
of men trapped in a mine, with its foul 
air, who, finally reaching the surface, 
fill their lungs with the good fresh air, 
and thereupon resolve never again to 
give up the exhilaration and cleanliness 
of that pure air. 

To assure to themselves and their pos- 
terity this blessed freedom, they proceed- 
ed to pass through the travail of hard- 


Ann Arbor, Michigan, July 9, 1951 


ship, destitution, blood, and death. They 
came out of the valley victorious but with 
indelible memories of the political and 
economic oppressions they had suffered, 
the risks they had taken, and the struggle 
they had endured. 

Standing there on the high pinnacle 
of free men, they proceeded with wisdom, 
which must have been inspired, to ham- 
mer out through argument, long dispute, 
and much reconciliation of diverse opin- 
ions, the structure of our Constitution. 

Generations have passed since that 
magnificent accomplishment. With the 
incentive of individual rights and re- 
wards according to merit, in an exceed- 
ingly short time as history goes, we as a 
people have expanded our living areas, 
unlocked the secrets of nature, invented 
machines for peace and war, and 
constructed an intricate, ever-changing, 
delicately balanced industrial machine, 
the prime mover of which is still the 
right of the individual to succeed or fail, 
but to live as an individual created with 
those unalienable rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 


Corrosive Influences 


During the past few decades, the mist 
of time has obscured the background 
against which those rights were first 
established. Corrosive influences have 
substituted the deadening effect of secur- 
ity for risk and. self-reliance. Our 
government was established for the ser- 
vice of the people to referee their con- 
flicting claims and interests and to police 
those men and groups who would in- 
fringe upon the rights of their neighbors. 

Now, through the machinations of 
power hungry politicians taking advan- 
tage of temporary periods of distress, the 
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concept of government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people has been 
aborted; we are far along the road of 
centralized control and competitive pro- 
prietary undertakings, which inevitably 
will make government the master and 
not the servant. 


Over the land today there exist selfish 
desires to obtain for special groups and 
areas special benefits to be paid for with 
Federal funds. The concomitant relin- 
quishment of local responsibilities and 
functions, with the loss of local auton- 
omy, adds steel bars to the cage so 
adroitly being fashioned to enslave the 
very people who consider themselves 
the beneficiaries of this governmental 
paternalism. 


Danger of Centralization 


In 1930, even Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt recognized the futility and 
danger of a powerful centralized govern- 
ment. In a speech before the New York 
Bar Association he said: 

The doctrine of regulation and 
legislation by ‘‘master minds” in whose 
judgment and will all the people may 
gladly and quietly acquiesce has been 
too glaringly apparent at Washington 
during these last ten years. Were it 
possible to find ‘‘master minds’ so 
unselfish; so willing to decide unhesi- 
tatingly against their own personal 
interests or private prejudices; men 
almost godlike in their ability to hold 
the scales of justice with an even hand 
—such a government might be to the 
interests of the country, but there are 
none such on our political horizon, 
and we cannot expect a complete 
reversal of all the teachings of history. 
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In later years, having ascended to a 
position of national power, President 
Roosevelt turned from the truth he had 
thus annunciated and became the great- 
est exponent in our history of an all- 
powerful government, absorbing the 
rights of the people through the suction 
of subsidies, doles, alleged security, and 
public works. 


Government in Business 


Government was never designed to 
operate a business. Measured by the 
standards of business principles, govern- 
ment has never been successful in its 
proprietary undertakings. “The absurd 
understatement in preliminary estimates, 
the exorbitant construction costs, and 
the almost complete failure on the part 
of Federal projects to meet the rosy 
promises of financial return have amply 
demonstrated the inefficacy and _ineffi- 
ciency of the business ventures of Federal 
departments, commissions and bureaus. 

This is well documented by comparing 
the first estimate and actual completed 
cost of practically every construction job 
of both the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Army Corps of Engineers. It is 
confirmed by comparing the cost per 
kilowatt of government power ventures 
with those of the utility companies. It 
is borne out by the failure of TVA to 
return its costs to the United States 
Treasury and, in lieu thereof, its con- 
tinuous drain upon the treasury. It has 
recently been shockingly demonstrated 
by the banking operations of the RFC. 

Where lies the blame for this deplor- 
able drift from the founding fathers’ 
delineation of government in_ the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution? Let’s not put the respon- 
sibility on our representatives in Con- 
gress who respond to the demands of 
their constituents—or else! The force 
motivating this digression from the free- 
dom of the individual is found in mass 
public opinion, carefully nurtured by the 
group of men in and out of government, 
who, operating as the Fabians did in 
Great Britain, have inculcated in our 
people, through skillful propaganda and 
the artificial arraying of class against 
class, the willingness to accept Federal 
gratuities and subservience to bureau- 
cratic controls and restrictions. 

Let me go back to my opening quota- 
tion and again remind you that freedom 
does not abide; it must be preserved. 
Under the stress of a great depression 
and two world wars, the generation of 

(Continued on page 262) 
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The Times-Picayune, New Orleans States 


A. B. Paterson (right), chairman of the board, New Orleans Public Service 
Inc., accepts a plaque, awarded by six civic organizations for outstanding 
community service, from Joseph M. Rault, president, New Orleans Chamber 

of Commerce. 


Six Civic Organizations Unite to Honor A. B. Paterson 


N recognition of his 34 years’ work 
I in community development, A. B. 
Paterson, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, New Orleans Public Service 
Inc., was presented a plaque of apprecia- 
tion by six civic organizations at a testi- 
monial dinner held in his honor in June. 

The six organizations, which had 
never before united to honor any indi- 
vidual, were the Chamber of Commerce, 
International House, International 
Trade Mart, Greater New Orleans, 
Inc., New Orleans Cotton Exchange, 
and New Orleans Board of Trade. 

Joseph M. Rault, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, made the pre- 
sentation at the jointly sponsored dinner 
held at International House in New 
Orleans. Upon receiving the plaque, 
Mr. Paterson said: 

“You have made me very happy. One 
of the greatest rewards life has to offer 
is the approval of your fellow man.” 

He added that 


offers a reward all its own.” 


“community service 
Disclaim- 
ing credit for leading the city ahead in 
community development, Mr. Paterson 
declared that progress is the combined 
effort of all citizens in a community. 
Speaker after speaker praised Mr. 
Paterson’s devotion to public service 
through the years. Mr. Rault, calling 
attention to a war bond breakfast in 
1943 at which Mr. Paterson was chair- 


man, said that the Council of Civic Club 
Presidents sold more than $4,000,000 
worth of bonds at the breakfast. He also 
cited Mr. Paterson for heading the 
Chamber of Commerce “with singular 
success” in 1933, its most perilous year. 

Mr. Paterson was described as an ‘“‘ex- 
ceptional and outstanding leader” and 
a pioneer in the electric industry by Rex 
I. Brown, president, Mississippi Power 
and Light Co. Mr. Brown said that 
Mr. Paterson served for 12 years, be- 
ginning in 1905, as general manager of 
the Meridian (Miss.) Light and Rail- 
way Co. and in 1917 came to New 
Orleans as special representative of 
Henry L. Doherty and Co. He then 
joined Isadore Newman and Sons and 
in 1920 became associated with the New 
Orleans Railway and Light Co. When 
the company was reorganized and called 
New Orleans Public Service Inc., he 
was made general manager and in 1930 
was elected president. 

Mr. Paterson, recently re-elected 
chairman of the board of directors of 
New Orleans Public Service, was suc- 
ceeded as president last May by George 
S. Dinwiddie. (See page 286.) 

Chairman of the board of the Hi- 
bernia National Bank, Mr. Paterson is 
also a director of Middle South Utilities, 
Inc., and of the Gulf, Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad Co. 
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Work Simplification in an Electric Utility 


By Ralph M. Besse 


Vice President and General Counsel, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 


An address before the EEI Industrial Relations Committee Meeting, Denver, Colo., June 4, 1951 


E, in the privately owned elec- 

tric utility industry, are slowly 

awakening to the fact that we 
are engaged in a highly competitive busi- 
ness. It is about time that we get the 
sleep completely out of our eyes on this 
subject. 

The idea that we operate under a pro- 
tective blanket of monopoly has been the 
basis for a great many hostile attitudes 
and actions against our business—so good 
business climate alone requires that the 
monopoly concept be debunked. More 
of us should give attention to this prob- 
lem. 


Survival of the Fittest 


But what is more important to all of 
us is a recognition of the brutal fact 
that the law of competition is the law of 
survival of the fittest. We must either 
give the highest quality service demanded 
at the lowest cost possible, or some one 
else will do it instead. 

Death from competition is not new 
in the public utility industry. The river 
packets and the canal boats were killed 
by the railroads. Gas lights were killed 
by electric lights.. Interurban railways 
were killed by automobiles. Urban tran- 
sit systems are struggling for survival 
today along with the railroads, because 
they feel the crippling competition of 
highway traffic. 

So let’s look at our own competition. 
It is both vigorous and varied. 

1. Private Generating Plant Com- 
petition: in the Cleveland Northeast 
Ohio area, for example, there are ap- 
proximately 100 private generating 
plants. These plants may produce 
their own energy whenever they are 
dissatisfied with the rate schedules of 
our company. They are subject to no 
regulation and to lower taxation. 

2. Municipal Plant Compbetition: 
these publicly owned plants have the 
twofold competitive advantage of be- 
ing both tax-free and under no com- 
pulsion to make a profit. Almost all 
companies compete with this kind of 
service. It is our job to compete suc- 
cessfully. 


3. REA’s: these subsidized rural 


electric systems are financed by the 
government from taxes collected from 
their competitors — that’s us. They 
were originally designed to get power 
into areas where it was otherwise un- 
economic to deliver it, but, as you 
know, they are no longer content 
merely to own their own transmission 
lines; they are now starting to build 
their own power plants. Though this 
competition is extremely wasteful, is 
socialistic, unnecessary and_ uneco- 
nomic, it is increasing and, believe me, 
it can get rough. 

4. Competition With Other Forms 
of Energy: the transit system of every 
city can elect to buy either electric 
trolleys or gasoline buses. A railroad 
terminal can select between diesel and 
electric engines. Manufacturing in- 
dustries have the option of using 
steam energy or diesel generating 
units, instead of purchasing electricity. 

5. Competition With Other Indus- 
tries for the Consumer’s Dollar: the 
customer alone decides where he wants 
to spend his money. This may be on 
anything from pencils to Cadillacs. 
Electrical appliances must compete 
with everything from luxuries to ne- 
cessities. 


Federal Competition 


Finally, of course, there is the broad- 
ening development of competition from 
the Federal government itself. This is 
the most vicious kind of competition 
known. Its financing is unlimited, its 
taxes are nonexistent, and its efficiency 
is immaterial. 

By now we are all painfully aware 
that Federal encroachment into the 
power field is not limited either to the 
incidental development of water power 
or to the establishment of yardstick 
plants. Instead, the Federal government, 
basing its action on a number of excuses, 
is now simply building either steam or 
hydroelectric plants for expansion’s sake. 

That is the challenging picture! We 
must either meet this competition, or it 
will destroy us. There are two ways of 
meeting competition: one is to improve 
your product, the other is to lower your 


costs. Service is our product and good 
service is traditional in this industry. It 
is a basic competitive advantage we must 
maintain over our subsidized competi- 
tors. I think we will. It is not a major 
problem. 

But costs are another matter. There 
are several ways in which costs can be 
lowered: 

1. We can use improved equipment. 
But since our industry relies almost 
entirely on outside manufacturers for 
its equipment development, the cost 
control function of management in 
this area is rather limited. Whether 
we should continue the policy of such 
complete reliance on others is a policy 
question of major importance. The 
gas industry is currently spending 
about $1 million per year on indepen- 
dent research. 

2. We could try to lower the price 
of capital. However, we are now in 
a rigged capital market in which in- 
terest rates are largely dictated by the 
government. Hence the amount of 
saving which we can achieve by our 
own actions is strictly limited. 

3. We could try to lower the price 
of labor, but this, too, is largely be- 
yond our control, and neither the elec- 
tric utility industry nor any other in- 
dustry would be able to reduce the 
price it pays for labor, even if it 
wanted to. 

This leaves only one major field 
where the influence of management is 
dominant in cost control. It is the field 
of methods—methods of installation of 
plant and equipment to keep capital costs 
low and efficiency high—methods of op- 
eration and maintenance to keep man- 
hours at a minimum and service at a 
maximum—methods of staff operation to 
reduce overheads and increase effective- 
ness. 


Cutting Costs 


Of all the obvious ways of cutting 
costs, this course offers the most fruit- 
ful promise. If we are to continue to 
meet successfully the competition we 
face, and particularly if we are to keep 
rate increases at a minimum, we must 
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continuously direct our minds and ener- 
gies to the never-ending job of produc- 
ing better service cheaper. 

Several years ago, with these princi- 
ples in mind, our company began a 
thorough examination of our operations 
with the intention of eliminating waste 
and increasing efficiency wherever pos- 
sible. We considered several ways in 
which we could best analyze our opera- 
tions and discover improvements. 


Necessity for Employee Cooperation 


We realized from the beginning that 
the cooperation of all employees was 
essential to the success of any continu- 
ing plan of increasing efficiency. This 
means that the top executives must un- 
derstand the plan, must believe in it, 
and must push it. It also means, and 
this is equally important, that all of the 
employees down the line must believe 
in it and have faith that it will not 
only help them but will do no damage to 
employees generally. All personnel men 
know this. 

First we considered hiring consultants 
to come in and do the job. There is 
much to be said for this plan. But it is 
a costly method, it is time-consuming, 
and it often has an adverse effect on 
the morale of employees. Moreover it 
is not a continuing plan, and this cost 
problem will be with us always. 

Another plan is to hire and train a 
permanent staff to analyze operations 
This plan is 
also costly, time-consuming, and morale- 
lowering. 


and recommend changes. 


It tends to relieve people of 
responsibility for doing their own job 
well, and it divorces experience from 
analysis. So we hesitated to try it. 


System of Work Simplification 


Then we heard about a system of 
work simplification which is being suc- 
cessfully used in other industries. It was 
advertised as a system designed to en- 
| courage every employee in an entire op- 
eration to join in the movement for 
improvement. to help every employee 
perfect and establish his ideas for im- 
provement, and to recognize and reward, 
in one way or another, every employee 
who contributes to improvements. 

The appeal of such a program, if 
practical, is quite obvious. It would be 
continuous. It would be universal in 
its application. It would be inexpen- 
sive. It would be morale-building. And 
it would attempt to capitalize experience. 

So in order to gain a better under- 


standing of this technique, we consulted 
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Allan H. Mogensen, who conducts a 
six-week conference each year at Lake 
Placid, New York, to train representa- 
tives of industry in the principles of 
We learned that 
work simplification was used in machine 
tool, appliance, 
rayon, and textile industries with a great 


work simplification. 


automotive, chemical, 


deal of success. It has also been used 
by department stores, foundries, and steel 
mills with excellent results in eliminat- 
ing waste and increasing productivity. 
It is merely an organized method of 
finding and effectuating easier and better 
ways of doing things. 

In 1950 an employee from one of our 
operating departments was sent to the 
conference at Lake Placid to determine 
the practicability of applying the prin- 
ciples of work simplification in an elec- 
tric utility. He concluded that work 
simplification would have wide applica- 
tion in the electric utility business. He 
reported that in his opinion the system 
of work simplification would be rela- 
tively inexpensive; that results would be 
realized immediately; and that since 
our own employees would do the job 
and be recognized for it, the effect would 
be an improvement in employee morale. 


Series of Conferences 


Mr. Mogensen was invited to come 
to Cleveland 
conferences for our 30 top executives, 


and conduct a series of 


comprising 15 hours of discussion, lec- 
The ses- 


sions were held off the company prop- 


tures, and question periods. 


erty so that the executives could be com- 


pletely removed from routine distrac- 
tions and could concentrate on the ma- 
This presentation led 
to take the 


work simplification to our entire man- 


terial presented. 


to a decision program of 


agement group of approximately 700 
people. 

We realize fully that this program is 
an experiment. It has never been tried 


in this form in the electric utility in- 
dustry, and it may be a complete flop. 
We are 


because we 


here today, not 


think we have found or de- 


discussing it 


veloped a cure-all, but because we are 
interested in stimulating the whole in- 
dustry 


to search out the methods of 


cost-cutting which all of us may use. 
So, solely for the purpose of discussion, 
we will describe for you the beginning 
of our trial run in the cost-cutting field. 

First, we management 
group into two One section 
of 360 people is presently learning the 


techniques and philosophy of work sim- 


divided our 
sections. 
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plification, while the second group will 
begin sessions this fall. The instructors 
fare our own employees, specially trained 
to do the job. The time used for the 
instruction sessions is essentially that 
which was formerly used for monthly 
management conferences on economics, 
training understudies, and other topics. 

The work simplification course con- 
sists of eight sessions, each three hours 
in length. At these sessions our em- 
ployees are taught the use of process 
charts, work counts, and the value of 
motion economy. Assignments involve 
the use of these tools in analyzing opera- 
tions in their respective departments and 
divisions. 


Always a Better and Easier Way 


These tools of analysis are backed up 
with a philosophy that there is a better 
and easier way to do every job; that 
every one can work smarter if he thinks 
more about better methods; that no 
operation should be defended merely on 
the ground that it has always been done 
that way; that all levels of management 
want the ideas of all employees; that 
every person is entitled to both a hear- 
ing on his ideas and help in developing 
them; and that both the company and 
the employees themselves will benefit if 
we can organize the application of com- 
mon sense to every step of every job 
we do. 

We can already see some benefits from 
the program, but we realize that the 
stimulation is greatest while a program 
is being staged. It is, therefore, too soon 
for us to know whether or not there 
will be major permanent benefits from 
this over-all effort. The test will come 
when the big push is over and we at- 
tempt to make the program routine. 


Still in Development Stage 


As a matter of fact we are still de- 
veloping the program in many of its 
aspects and have lots of bugs to work 
out of it before we would even think 
of trying to sell it to the industry as 
anything like a sure-fire method. So 
don’t send your scouts out for any car- 
bon copies yet—we're still working on 
the original. 

We are reasonably sure, however, that 
the program does provide us with an 
excellent means for training manage- 
ment employees in the use of conference 
leadership techniques, in preparing and 
presenting written and oral reports, and 
in the improvement of management- 
employee relationships. Also, through 
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these conferences in groups composed of 
representatives from different depart- 
ments, our management group is gaining 
a better understanding of the inter- 
phecueres of the problems of the vari- 
ous departments. 

But the most fundamental result ob- 
served so far is the beginning of an im- 
[proved attitude—an interest and a de- 
sire to do jobs better. We feel that the 
success of the program is assured if we 
can maintain and improve this point of 
view among our employees. 

Of course, the reaction of individuals 
ranged from extreme enthusiasm to non- 
acceptance. But the general reaction was 
favorable. There are definite indications 
that our supervisors are beginning to 
change their attitudes about their work. 
They are gaining an increased apprecia- 
jtion of the fact that we must pay for 
iproductivity rather than time spent on 
the job. To a greater extent they realize 





that only as the company prospers can 
its employees prosper. 


Results of Program 


In line with the general reaction to 
the program, we find that employees in 
the upper levels of management in our 
company are critically examining our 
wunge operations from company-wide 
planning to ordinary paperwork. The 
middle levels of management are exam- 
ining the daily methods used, looking 
for operations that can be eliminated or 
reduced in complexity, and checking the 
possibility of mechanizing operations 
which have been traditionally of a man- 
ual nature. The greatest achievements, 
however, are expected to come from the 
first level of management employees who 
ais actively supervising work and who 
are most closely with the 
worker. 


associated 


No plans have been established at the 
present time to present a formal program 
to our management people. The follow- 
up of our program of management in- 
doctrination in the principles of work 
simplification will be designed, however, 
to encourage the full participation and 
cooperation of all employees. 

The success of work simplification is 
largely dependent upon the free flow of 
ideas from the worker, who is in a good 
position to see improvements in an op- 
eration, to a level of authority which 
will be able to initiate action on the pro- 
posals. To insure and encourage this 
free flow of ideas, a system for giving 
credit and recognition to those employees 
who participate in this phase of the pro- 
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gram is being developed. We will call 
this system our Proposal Plan. 

The Proposal Plan is an outgrowth 
of a detailed study which was made of 
various methods used in industry to 
encourage the submission by employees 
of recommendations for changes in pro- 
cedures. Numerous suggestion systems 
were studied. 


Inadequacy of Suggestion Box Method 


Consideration was given to the sug- 
gestion box method of receiving recom- 
mendations. It was decided that the high 
fatality rate of suggestion systems could 
* attributed in part to the manner in 
which the suggestions were received. Our 
Proposal Plan embodies the principle of 
discussion of recommendations by em- 
ployees with their supervisors and the 
submission of proposals through the nor- 
mal supervisory channels. Thus, we hope 
to eliminate the maze of unsound rec- 
ommendations which have clogged the 
machinery of many suggestion systems. 

We considered various monetary plans 
for the compensation of employees for 
suggestions received and enacted. It is 
difficult under such a plan of recogni- 
tion to make a generally acceptable de- 
termination of the amount of compensa- 
tion to be paid for improvements, the 
type of improvements to make payments 
for, and the person to whom the pay- 
ments will be made. These difficulties 
are magnified in a public utility because 
the service nature of the organization 
brings additional intangibles into the 
picture. 


Compensation for Employees 


Therefore, instead of monetary com- 
pensation, we contemplate a Proposal 
Plan which will embody the principle 
f employee recognition through pub- 
licity in the company magazine and 
local newspapers and recognition at com- 
pany dinners and departmental meetings. 
A permanent record will be maintained 
in each employee’s personnel file of pro- 
posals submitted, the action taken on the 
proposals, and the estimated savings 
which result from the use of the pro- 
posals. These records will provide a 
sound basis for evaluating employees for 
,ssaiaiiieiati and salary increases. 

This Proposal Plan is administered 
through an organization which follows 
closely the general company organiza- 
tion. We have created a top level com- 
mittee, called the Committee on Econ- 
lee: This committee has been assigned 
the function of developing over-all poli- 
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cies on methods of increasing produc- 
ag) and is headed by Harry T. Sealy, 

ur general superintendent of services. 
Work simplification is the first step in 
this over-all plan. It is expected that 
the committee will eventually assume 
responsibility for a large number of ac- 
tivities presently carried out by other 
groups in the company, plus others which 
are yet to be initiated. 

An advisory committee, composed of 
representatives of each major functional 
administrative group in our company, 
is also being formed. Each advisory 
committee member will be responsible 
for the development and coordination 
of the program within his administrative 
group and will keep closely in touch 
with the top executive in his group. 


Departmental Committees 


Within each department, a committee 
of management employees will be estab- 
lished with its head reporting to the 
advisory committee member in his group. 
The departmental committees might well 
be termed the “grass roots” level of our 
work simplification organization. They 
are to be responsible for receiving and 
reviewing all proposals at the lowest 
possible level of authority. The depart- 
mental committees will also receive, 
from the staff of the Committee on 
Economy, proposals made in other de- 
partments and information from various 
“eleetag which may have application in 
their departments. These committees 
will discuss this information and make 
decisions on its use. 

In addition to carrying out the rou- 
tine processing tasks assigned them, the 
departmental committees are designed 
to function as trouble-shooting agencies. 
They will study their departments’ ac- 
tivities and make original investigations 
to determine new and improved ways 
of performing operations. Films of op- 
erations and other tools are to be used 
to facilitate this part of the activities of 
the departmental committees. 

The staff of the Committee on Econ- 
omy will serve as a clearinghouse for 
all proposals. Copies of all proposals 
will be submitted to this office by the 
originator. This centralization of ideas 
should insure that every proposal will 
be studied for possible application in 
sther departments in order that maxi- 

um benefit will be derived. It should 
also reduce the possibility of a proposal 
being lost or delayed either by accident 
or by inertia. 
(Continued on page 264) 
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Problems Confronting Canadian Utilities 
Discussed at 61st Annual CEA Convention 


EETING in a period described by 

President G. H. Thompson as 
one of rapid expansion, increasing mar- 
kets, rising costs, and unsettled world 
conditions, the 61st Annual Convention 
of the Canadian Electrical Association 
was held in June at St. Andrews, New 
Brunswick, with a total attendance of 
431 delegates. 

The three and a half day convention 
was devoted to meetings of the Sales, 
Engineering and Operating, and Gen- 
eral Divisions, and the activities of the 
various Association sections were re- 
viewed. It was also reported that eight 
Canadian Electrical Association Resusci- 
tation Medals had been awarded during 
the past year. 

T. Ingledow, vice president and chief 
engineer, British Columbia Electric Co., 
Vancouver, B. C., was elected president 
of the Association for 1951-1952, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Thompson. Mr. Ingledow, 
a graduate of Glasgow and London Uni- 
versities with the degrees of bachelor of 
science and master of arts, spent the 
first 15 years of his professional life in 
Canada, principally with the Montreal 
Light, Heat and Power Co. Appointed 
chief engineer of British Columbia Elec- 
tric in 1940, he was named vice presi- 
dent of the company in 1944. 


Unit Costs Doubled 


In his convention address, the retir- 
ing president, Mr. 
that the use of electric energy has in- 


Thompson, said 


creased and continues to increase at a 
high rate, the total generation of kilo- 
watthours in Canada in 1950 being 9 
Mean- 
while, the prices of materials and labor 
have risen to the extent that today the 
unit costs of new plants and of operating 
and maintenance are double those prior 
to the war. 

During the ten year period 1940 to 
1950, Mr. Thompson continued, the in- 
stalled generating capacity of plants in 
Canada increased 50 per cent while the 
kilowatthours of energy generated in 
these plants increased by 70 per cent. 
If we assume that the load 
factor on the power systems has not 
changed materially, 


per cent higher than in 1949. 


over-all 


the figures avail- 
able indicate that, as compared with 
their reserve capacity position in 1940, 
the electric utilities at the end of 1950 


were short 1'4 million horsepower. 


Although not altogether conclusive, 
these figures, Mr. Thompson said, do 
indicate the extent to which new facili- 
ties must be provided in order to re- 
establish a safe margin of reserve ca- 
pacity and to provide for the growing 
use of electric energy. To attract the 
required new capital for expansion and 
thereby continue development to meet 
the needs of the country, it seems evident 
that a substantial increase in the present 
rates for electric service cannot long be 
delayed. 


Inequitable Tax Burden 


Turning to the problem of income 
tax, Mr. Thompson stated that, as a 
result of the 20 per cent surtax on in- 
come tax recently imposed, the Canadian 
government take 45.6 
per cent of all taxable income in excess 
of the first $10,000. Adding to this the 
provincial income tax means that in the 


alone will now 


case of eight provinces the privately- 
owned utilities will now pay 50.6 per 
cent and in the other two provinces 52.6 
per cent of all taxable income. 

Income tax does not bear equitably 
on all industries, Mr. Thompson said. 
It bears more heavily on those indus- 
tries having a high ratio of capital in- 
vestment per dollar of annual income. 
In electric utilities this ratio is higher 
than in almost any other industry. In- 
therefore, 


come tax, places an unfair 


burden on electric utilities. This is a 
fact not generally recognized but one 
that affects our utilities very seriously. 

Privately-owned electric utilities, Mr. 
Thompson pointed out, are regulated 
and restricted in the rate of return they 
may earn on their invested capital and 
are, therefore, unable to 
cushion of surplus earnings to offset an 


build up a 


increase in income tax, such as that re- 
cently Canada. Although 
the principle has been established that 


imposed in 


corporation income taxes should be taken 
into consideration in determining rates 
to consumers, nevertheless, under regu- 
lation, it is a slow and costly process for 
an electric utility to obtain an increase 
in rates. The result is that due to regu- 
lation and the high ratio of capital in- 
vestment to annual income, the impact 
of income tax is more severe on privately- 
owned electric utilities than on prac- 


tically any other industry. 
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Internal Auditors to Hold 
Annual Conference 


HE Tenth Annual Conference of 
The Institute of Internal Auditors, 
Inc., will be held at the Roosevelt Hotel 
in New York City on October 14-16. 

The Institute, which is the recognized 
professional organization in the field of 
internal organized in 
1941 and now has over 2,200 members 
representing 39 chapters in the United 
States, Canada, England, and the 
Philippines. Although membership con- 
sists primarily of internal auditors on 
the administrative level, it also includes 
certified public accountants, private ac- 
countants, and internal auditing staff 
members. 

The of the con- 
ference are scheduled for October 15 
and 16, and the Institute’s annual ban- 
quet, a principal feature of the program, 
will be held on Monday evening, Octo- 
ber 15. 


auditing, was 


technical ' sessions 


Keep Bright the Torch 
of Freedom 


(Continued from page 258) 


management in which I have lived has 
not been sufficiently successful in this 
task of preservation. 

You men are now a part of manage- 
ment and have been selected to take the 
course upon which you are now embark- 
ing because of the belief on the part of 
the executives of your respective com- 
panies that you have the knowledge, 
capacity, and initiative to assume in due 
time greater responsibilities. Some of 
you will reach the top executive level in 
your organizations. A part of your re- 
sponsibilities will be to help change the 
‘direction of the wind of public opinion.” 

In a pamphlet which recently came to 
my desk, W. G. Volmer, president of 
the Texas and Pacific Railway Co., de- 
fined the four pillars of freedom as being 
the will and courage to work, save, vote 
and pray. If you as individuals will 
accept these four columns and carry the 
support they give into your company 
functions, you will succeed in doing your 
part in the great task now lying before 
us of repairing the breaches already 
made in the wall and preserving the 
bulwark of a free people in a free nation 
—the rights and liberty of the individual. 
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A Senator sees the industry's new generating plants as... 


Monuments to Faith, Duty, and Confidence 


By Hon. Willis Smith 


United States Senator from North Carolina 


Excerpts from an address delivered at the dedication of the Goldsboro Steam Electric Generating 


Flant of the Carolina Power and Light Co., Goldsboro, N 


O anyone reared in Eastern 

North Carolina, as I was, the 

happenings here today are of more 
significance than any newcomer could 
ever grasp. To understand our grati- 
fication over the building of this new 
generating plant of the Carolina Power 
and Light Co., one must know the long 
and, it seemed, almost unrelieved hun- 
ger and need of Eastern North Caro- 
lina for industrial development. 

As a boy, I remember the effort of 
my community to have dependable elec- 
tric lights. But we did not then get 
them. And, many nights boys and girls 
of my vintage studied by kerosene lamps. 
There used to be one type that was 
“student lamp”—the kerosene 
tank on one side of a perpendicular rod 
and the lamp itself on the other. There 
was no cheap electric power then for 
industrial uses. 


called a 


Need for Industrial Expansion 


We need industrial expansion as a 
balance against our predominant agri- 
cultural economy. We need it to give 
employment to those displaced by the 
growing mechanization of the farm. We 
need it to provide more varied oppor- 
tunities for our young people, to in- 
crease the income of our families, and 
to build a well-rounded economy in 
order to increase the stability and secur- 
ity of this area. We need investments, 
too, to add to our taxable wealth so 
that our communities may have, for one 
example, proper schools, as well as other 
benefits of a soundly financed govern- 
ment. 

The decision of the Carolina Power 
and Light Company to install its largest 
single unit here—to be followed quickly 
by one of similar size—is an encourag- 
ing indication which means more than 
the mere investment of several millions 
of dollars in Wayne County or the addi- 
tion of some 60 persons to the list of 
employed workers of this County—grati- 
fying as this may be. 

It means also that in the judgment of 





We must remember that a super- 
intelligent government did not dis- 
cover the process of producing elec- 
tricity. Nor did any government 
sell it to the public, thereby en- 
riching the lives of all of us. No 
bureaucrat caused the first power 
plant to be built. That was left 
to farsighted and free Americans, 
working within the framework of 
an unfettered economy, risking the 
hazards, to raise the money and to 
sink or swim with their own ideals 
and aspirations. Thank God the 
did not sink! 











successful and competent businessmen, 
the business development of the area 
justifies the locating of a major power 
producing plant here. It reflects in part 
the fact that the average residential cus- 
tomer on the lines of this utility is in- 
creasing his use of electricity, both on 
the farm and in his home. I understand 
that today such an “average” customer 
of the Carolina Power and Light Co. 
is using 60 per cent more electricity than 
is the average American home-maker. 

I was interested in the fact that the 
records of the North Carolina Utilities 
Commission show that the rates charged 
by the Carolina Power and Light Co. 
compare favorably with those charged 
by other power companies in the South- 
east and are considerably less than the 
average for the nation. It is heartening 
to the customers of this company to 
know that during these times of rising 
prices, the trend in the cost of electricity 
to them has been constantly downward. 


Forecast of the Future 


It reflects, among many other things, 
the growth of established industries and 
commercial enterprises. It reflects, too, 
how wise legislation of another decade 
really made the Carolina Power and 
Light Co. in truth and in fact a North 
Carolina company —not with mere 
figureheads in charge of its operations 
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but with real residents of the Carolinas 
who are its directors and officers de- 
voted to the upbuilding of this section 
of America. Yes, a company subject to 
the control of North Carolina in reality. 

But even more important, it reveals 
this company’s forecast of the future. 
With a territory stretching from the 
Virginia line to the middle of South 
Carolina and from the Pee Dee River 
to Goldsboro and beyond, it is of in- 
terest to see Carolina Power and Light 
first locate one of its largest plants at 
Lumberton—almost due south of us— 
and then come right back 18 months 
later and locate a plant of equivalent 
size here in Wayne County on the 
eastern fringe of its franchise territory. 

It is of much interest, I say, because 
naturally a power company will locate 
its generating plants close to the center 
of its future business. I would not at- 
tempt to predict the charted course of 
this power company, but it takes no 
soothsayer to see that Carolina Power 
and Light Co. itself sees a new day of 
progress and development for Eastern 
North Carolina. 


A Sure Bet 


In a sense, Carolina Power and Light 
Co. is “betting” a substantial sum of 
money—right here—that Eastern North 
Carolina is ready to march ahead. I 
can see no risk involved; Eastern North 
Carolina will advance and grow. 

Plans, made several years ago, for 
locating these two plants already are 
being vindicated. Witness these statis- 
tics: of all the new industries choosing 
locations in North Carolina last year, 
78 per cent of them selected Eastern 
North Carolina. The huge new Du 
Pont plant at Kinston is only one ex- 
ample. The new Burlington Mills Plant 
at Sanford, the Electronics Plant at 
Fuquay, and many others, as you well 
know, have been announced, and we 
may be sure that others are on the way. 

Behind me,as I speak,stands a modern 
miracle of engineering—a thing of steel, 
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and concrete. In the heart of it is that 
huge but delicate machine known as a 
turbine, which, in some way incompre- 
hensible to me, manufactures a mys- 
terious commodity—electricity which is 
the lifeblood of American industry. 

However impressive this plant may be 
in physical appearance, we cannot begin 
to visualize its worth to this area until 
we evaluate it in terms of work it is 
capable of doing. I am advised that the 
Goldsboro District of the company in- 
cludes Mount Olive, LaGrange, Kenly, 
Princeton and other communities in this 
general area, along with thousands of 
rural customers. The president of Caro- 
lina Power and Light, Louis Sutton, 
tells me that customers in the Goldsboro 
District used last year slightly less than 
100 million kilowatthours of electricity. 
This plant, as you see it now, can, I 
am advised, generate as much power as 
would be used by an area five times the 
size of the Goldsboro District. And 
when it is completed one year hence, 
it will be capable of producing as much 
power as ten such areas would consume. 

Developments such as this have be- 
come so commonplace that we often 
overlook significant elements of consider- 
ation. This plant and the other indus- 
trial developments of North Carolina 
represent the faith of Americans in their 
traditional way of making progress. 
Such a plant as this might have been 
built in Communistic Russia or Social- 
istic England—but what a difference! 
There the government would have de- 
cided whether such a facility were 
needed or not. And there the govern- 
ment would have decided where such a 
plant would be located. 

And who would be the “government?” 
Not supermen, but probably ordinary 
politicians from another area, not con- 
versant with the local situation and 
demands—and uninterested in local de- 
velopments. 

Under those systems which claim to 
provide the abundant life, electricity is 
still strictly rationed six years after 
the war. And its cost is far in excess 
of what we pay. In Socialistic England, 
where the government decides when and 
- where power plants are to be built, it 
would take approximately five years to 
build a plant like this one, which was 
built in 18 months. 

We must remember that a super-in- 
telligent government did not discover 
the process of producing electricity. Nor 
did any government sell it to the public, 
thereby enriching the lives of all of us. 
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No bureaucrat caused the first power 
plant to be built. That was left to far- 
sighted and free Americans, working 
within the framework of an unfettered 
economy, risking the hazards, to raise 
the money and to sink or swim with 
their own ideals and aspirations. Thank 
God they did not sink! 

And so, today, while super-govern- 
ments try desperately, and without suc- 
cess, to substitute politics for initiative, 
extravagance for economy, and _reck- 
lessness for prudence, the American way 
of progress has proved to be the greatest 
bulwark to our national defense. 

Super-governments and bureaus do 
not protect us in time of peril. The call 
always goes out to private enterprise! 

It is a significant argument on behalf 
of our way of life that through indi- 
vidual initiative and with private capital, 
America produces almost as much elec- 
tric power as all the rest of the world 
put together. And with this electric 
power to run the tools which ingenuity 
has created, and with the willing hearts 
and hands of free labor, it has outpro- 
duced and is outproducing the industrial 
systems of all the nations which might 
conceivably march against us. 

All the world knows that the might 
of America today rests not on the size 
of its population, nor of its armies, but 
in the amazing productive capacity of 
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its industry coupled with the indomit- 
able spirit of freedom-loving men and 
women. These free people are willing 
to protect this productive capacity which 
was fashioned by the ideals of their 
ancestors who founded America on the 
principle of free enterprise. 

I hope we will never forget how 
America achieved this miracle of pro- 
duction—for to forget is to lose. 

Yes, to me it is a refreshing inspira- 
tion to stand before this single plant and 
to reflect that more than 8,000 North 
Carolinians and more than 22,000 other 
Americans—stockholders, if you please 
—confidently sent their savings here for 
investment in this spot. 

It is refreshing also to pause to re- 
member that long before the carpers and 
the critics and the complainers, most of 
them on the government payrolls, began 
their campaigns to belittle the American 
individual, this country had already 
demonstrated that it was right in en- 
couraging the spirit of venture and en- 
terprise. 

And even while the carping and the 
criticizing and the complaining goes on, 
Americans are busy, building again and 
again such plants as these—imperishable 
monuments to honor their faith in them- 
selves, their devotion to duty, and their 
confidence in their country. 





Work Simplification in an Electric Utility 


(Continued from page 261) 


That is the development so far. It is 
not a panacea; it may even fail com- 
pletely; but we are hopeful that it will 
develop employees who are more cost 
conscious, employees who are more pro- 
gressive, and employees who are more 
receptive to suggestions for improvement. 

Earlier I defined work simplification 
as a technique for the analysis and im- 
provement of operations. In a greater 
sense, this effort we are making is a 
philosophy. It is a philosophy that our 
work can be done easier and better by 
any man we now have on the job, if 
he will really ask himself these ques- 
tions: What does this job accomplish ? 
Why is it being done? Can it be done 
easier or better? 

If we are successful in creating a 
spirit which encourages the maximum 
utilization of the ability and ingenuity 
of our entire organization, we will have 
found one of the keys to the kind of 


low-cost operation which is necessary 
to keep us in business. 

I assume that a great many companies 
are struggling with this same problem. 
Certainly no single company can do the 
job alone—no single method can pro- 
duce all of the improvements—and no 
single experiment can develop the finest 
program. Cost cutting is a task for the 
industry as a whole because the threat 
of subsidized competition, stacked on 
top of increasing commercial competi- 
tion, is a threat to the industry as a 
whole. 

This calls for a threefold program: 
first, a recognition of the problem; sec- 
ond, a widespread effort to solve it; and 
third, a high degree of industry coopera- 
tion to improve the results and share in 
their benefits. Today’s program is a 
step in that direction. 

We have survived the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal. If we have an Ordeal 


let’s be in shape to survive that, too. 
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Economic Education 


By C. B. Boulet 


Director of Personnel, Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 


An address before the EEI Industrial Relations Committee Meeting, Denver, Colo., June 4, 1951 


URING the past two years 
there has developed a strong 
movement in industry designed 

to inform and educate employees as to 
the functioning of the American eco- 
nomic system. The fact that business 
management has become aware of the 
need of such a program has caused vari- 
ous commercial organizations to produce 
and place on the market many proposed 
programs to be used—for a price—in sell- 
ing the free enterprise idea to workers. 

Numerous individual companies, such 
as duPont, Swift, Republic Steel, In- 
land Steel and others, have likewise de- 
veloped programs designed to produce 
the same end results. 

Time does not permit a discussion of 
the merits or demerits of these several 
programs. Plans are in the making, 
however, to devote a substantial part 
of the fall EEI personnel conference to 
an investigation, analysis, and study of 
this entire subject and the programs 
which are available. 


The Need and How to Meet It 


At present I will confine myself to an 
attempt to focus our attention on (1) 
the need of such an effort and (2), if 
there be a need, how best it can be met. 

Basically, it seems to me that the only 
justification for the expenditure of the 
time and effort needed in this endeavor 
is the existence of misunderstanding and 
misconceptions among employees as to 
the operation of the profit and _ loss 
system. 

If such misunderstanding has a detri- 
mental effect on production and eff- 
ciency, the program may be justified 
from a purely economic standpoint. If 
such a misunderstanding has a tendency 
to develop a line of thought and action 
which will undermine and possibly de- 
stroy the American system, then also an 
effort to correct this misunderstanding is 
justified. 

I do not need to argue that there has 
been since the early 1930’s a strong drift 
in this country away from the system 
of free enterprise and toward a socialistic 
government and economy. We have seen 


the enactment of legislation based on the 
socialistic concept of “each to produce 
according to his ability and each to re- 
ceive according to his needs,”’ expressed 
in such things as discriminatory income 
taxes, payments to the unemployed by 
the Federal government, subsidies to 
selected groups paid by Federal govern- 
ment, Federal old age pensions, high in- 
heritance taxes, housing programs, and 
programs of government ownership, espe- 
cially in the electric power industry. 
There are many other laws now on the 
books which carry out the philosophy ex- 
pressed in the socialist party platform of 


1932. 


Misguided Conceptions 


Educational and propaganda efforts on 
the part of those who have fostered these 
socialistic ideas of government and the 
national economy, as well as labor unions, 
have convinced many working men that 
these attempts to have the Federal gov- 
ernment provide them with security and 
other benefits are all good. Many work- 
ers have become convinced that the na- 
tional government is beneficent and that 
capitalism and its proponents are selfish 
and have but one objective—that is, to 
exploit the worker and to get as much 
from him as possible at as low a cost as 
possible. 

While the philosophies of Marx have 
been inculcated in the minds of Ameri- 
can workers, as Stephen Raushenbush, a 
leading socialist, suggested, ‘“‘a little at 
a time,” American industry has done 
virtually nothing to bring the honest 
facts concerning the profit and loss sys- 
tem, its operations, and its benefits to its 
workers to the attention of the American 
public or to employees. Suddenly, how- 
ever, probably because of these socialistic 
trends and possibly because of the sur- 
vey findings as to employee attitudes and 
opinions, business has become cognizant 
of a need to get the truth before its 
people. 

As is always true in a situation of 
this kind, there is a wide difference of 
opinion among top executives in industry 
as well as personnel men on certain 


aspects of this problem. There is no 
agreement on the type of material that 
should be presented and there is wide 
disagreement on the method of present- 
ing the information decided upon. There 
is likewise considerable argument as to 
whether employees, even if they desired 
to, can possibly understand the opera- 
tions of the economic system in this coun- 
try. Certain it is that some of the trends 
under our economic system cannot be 
understood or controlled by the best 
brains in the country. 

We have today, for instance, two 
schools of thought so far as inflation 
is concerned: one which insists that in- 
flation should be controlled through 
credit control, and another which insists 
that the best method of control is through 
the rigid control of prices and wages. 
Many representatives of industry, in- 
cluding the U. §S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, insist that wage and price con- 
trols, if continued another two years, 
will leave us in a mess and will not pro- 
duce the results that the planners claim 
they are seeking. With these wide dif- 
ferences as to basic theories which under- 
lie our economic system, it would not 
be surprising if employees on the pro- 
duction line could not grasp some of the 
theories on which the system presumably 
operates. 


Summary of Prevalent Opinions 


It is not my purpose to attempt to 
settle these differences of opinion. I 
would, however, like to summarize some 
of the ideas which are prevalent. 

As to the type of material which 
should be presented, there seem to be two 
schools of thought. Some companies have 
reached the conclusion that if employees 
understand how the profit and loss sys- 
tem functions, why capital is required, 
why profits are necessary, what part of 
income goes to labor and why, and other 
factors, the problem of employee mis- 
understanding will be solved. Some of 
the commercial organizations which have 
developed ready-made programs follow 
this line of thought. 

Other companies feel that the eco- 
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nomic system is too complicated for aver- 
age employee understanding. As an illus- 
tration, they lean toward the idea that 
what is necessary is that people under- 
stand that socialism has been tried before 
and has always failed ; that the American 
system has given the average person more 
than any other system and the highest 
standard of living in the history of the 
world. This group is convinced that 
using this approach with a patriotic and 
historical appeal will reach the under- 
standing of all employees without the 
necessity of discussing the theories of 
economics, and will result in changing 
opinions and the creation of a favorable 
attitude. There are some very excellent 
programs of each type available. 


Underlying Factors 


Regardless of which approach is used, 
several factors must be clearly under- 
stood before an attempt is made to in- 
troduce the program into the company’s 
operations. It is certain that no educa- 
tional program will succeed unless there 
is a confident acceptance on the part of 
employees. This is a simple statement, 
but confident acceptance is a frame of 
mind—an attitude not easily secured. It 
means confidence in the integrity and the 
honesty and the purpose of management. 
It is the result of the development of 
fair policies and right treatment over a 
It means there must 
This confi- 


period of years. 
be mutual understanding. 
dence is found only in those companies 
where both employees, their representa- 
tives, and management have developed a 
cooperative work habit, and both em- 
ployees and management realize that 
each has a stake in the enterprise and 
each sincerely believes in the integrity of 
the other. 

There is likewise the question as to 
the how and when of a formal program: 
who should conduct the program; at 
what time of day should the program 
be held; what about the size of the 
groups; what about attendance—should 
it be compulsory, with the possibility of 
charges of captive audiences, or should 
it be voluntary, with a strong effort at 
selling attendance at the meetings con- 
ducted prior to the meetings. All of 
these questions require careful study and 
analysis before sound conclusions can be 
reached. 

It would be unsound to conclude that 
the solution of this whole problem of 
employee understanding can be found 
only through a formal program with 
planned conferences. There is a feeling 
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on the part of some outstanding edu- 
cators and personnel men that a better 
approach and a more effective method 
of getting the facts understood is through 
day-by-day contacts between supervisors 
and employees. 

Such an effort, with the entire exclu- 
sion of formal conferences, would have 
to be predicated on the basis of careful 
training of supervisors and the develop- 
ment of techniques through which super- 
visors could pass on to employees under 
them, through day-to-day contacts, the 
infomation that is necessary to counter- 
act the untruths that have been poured 
into the minds of workers over the past 
20 years. Here again the nature of the 
approach must be studied. Various angles 
must be considered. The type of super- 
visory training must be given careful 
thought. 

There are, of other 
methods and techniques of a still less 
formal character. 


course, many 
Certainly the use of 
the company magazine, the sending of 
personalized letters to employees by the 
top executive of the company, the use 


of the well-known methods of adver- 
tising—radio, bulletin boards, moving 
pictures, etc. —should not be missed. 


There are many excellent moving pic- 
tures and slide films that have been pre- 
pared, which can be presented to either 
small or large groups as single-meeting 
programs. The list of these films is avail- 
able from the U. S$. Chamber of Com- 
merce and many other sources. 


Some Problems Management-Created 


There seems to be no question but that 
there is a problem; the real question ap- 
pears to be in the method of its solution. 
I am not too sure that management itself 
has not created to some degree the prob- 
lem that we are attempting to solve, 
and unless the policies which have re- 
sulted in this situation are changed, there 
would seem to be little hope for its solu- 
tion through either formal or informal 
programs. 
there has been a 
strange reluctance on the part of man- 


For many years 
agement to give workers the same in- 
formation as is given stockholders re- 
garding the company’s income, expenses, 
or earnings. that com- 
panies still feel that this record should 
not be made available to employees or 
employees’ representatives. We in the 
public utility industry have lived in 
transparent houses so long that. we have 
become accustomed to having the com- 


plete record of our operations made pub- 


I know some 
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lic, and certainly should have no objec- 
tion to giving the complete story to our 
employees who are partners in produc- 
tion. 

There are other factors, however, that 
have given the proponents of socialism 
plentiful and effective ammunition. Lay- 
offs because of lack of work, depressions, 
family want and privation because of 
accident or illness which incapacitated 
the wage earner, a destitute old age for 
long-term workers — these needs that 
have not been met through the planning 
of industrial management have provided 
the opportunity for unscrupulous _poli- 
ticians and labor leaders to play upon 
the fears of the people. 

The result has been a turning toward 
the Federal government for protection 
and relief, without realization that the 
only source from which adequate pro- 
tection and relief can come is through 
production. 


The Test of Free Enterprise 


Unless management lends its thinking 
and planning to the meeting of these 
problems, no program of information, 
regardless of how well it is designed or 
presented, can possibly succeed. The 
American free enterprise system must 
stand or fall on its ability to meet the 
economic needs of the owners and the 
workers who jointly have made the func- 
tioning of the system possible. 

We are concerned with the workers’ 
understanding of the problems of indus- 
try and its needs. The efforts I have 
discussed in the foregoing are all directed 
toward getting information to employees. 
This is proper. 

There is, however, another side of this 
picture. Not only must we be certain 
that our employees have the facts they 
need to understand our problems, but we 
must also be certain that we have the 
the facts that we need to understand 
their problems. This is a two-way street 
and our thoughts must not be restricted 
to designing a plan in which all traffic 
moves in one direction. 

I am certain that a sincere effort to 
learn the objectives, the desires, and the 
needs of our people, not as presented by 
bargaining committees but as they exist 
in reality in day-to-day life, will do much 
to bring about a mutual understanding 
and better cooperation. In the long run 
this understanding, if accompanied by 
appropriate action designed to meet em- 
ployee problems, will effectively block 
the road which we believe leads to social- 

(Continued on page 283) 
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Two-Way Radio Problems Important 


to Fleet Operation 


By Wesley C. Baylis 


Communication Engineering Supervisor, Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation 


Presented at Motor Vehicle Conference sponsored jointly by EEI Transportation Committee 


and AGA Motor Vehicle Committee, April 18, 1951 


ECENTLY I visited a public util- 
ity property and was discussing 
two-way radio with a responsible 

individual of that company. In_ the 
course of our conversation, I learned 
that the utility had made no changes in 
the power supply on any of their radio 
equipped cars. Furthermore, I noticed 
that very little traffic was handled over 
the radio. Upon further questioning, it 
was stated that the utility had instructed 
some of its radio cars to turn their 
sets off. 

Here was a large utility which had 
spent about $700 per car, to say nothing 
of the cost of installing the fixed station, 
which can run between $2,000 and 
$10,000, and they were deliberately 
making their system inoperative. How 
could any dispatcher or driver of a radio 
car anticipate when the occasion might 
arise when it would be necessary to call 
the car? Further questioning on this 
odd condition showed that the utility 
had found that it could not keep the car 
batteries properly charged ; so the drivers 
turned off their radios from time to time. 

Basically, any user of two-way radio 
who doesn’t solve this matter of provid- 
ing a proper generator or battery supply 
has not only crippled his radio system 
but has introduced a number of automo- 
tive operating and maintenance prob- 
lems, such as shorter battery life and 
battery 
to start the vehicle when out on the road. 


failure, making it impossible 


Single Package Unit 


There is available on the market a 
single package unit containing a com- 
plete transmitter and receiver in both 
the 30-50 megacycle and 152-162 mega- 
cycle frequency bands. This has con- 
siderable merit from the standpoint that 
less space is required to install the radio 
in the vehicle. 

In contrast to this advantage, the 
complete packaged unit must be removed 
when either transmitter or receiver has 
failed and be replaced by another com- 
plete packaged unit in working condition. 
It can be seen that if the complete pack- 


aged unit contains both a transmitter 
and receiver, a larger total cost inventory 
of radio equipment must be held on the 
shelf in readiness to replace out of order 
equipment. 

For example: taking a system with 
100 working units, if we use 5 per cent 
as required reserve to replace defective 
units, it may be expected that there will 
be 5 transmitters and 5 receivers simul- 
taneously out of order. Then, for a sys- 
tem using the complete packaged unit 
containing both a transmitter and_re- 
ceiver, it would require 10 packaged 
units in reserve, whereas a system which 
has separate transmitters and receivers 
would require only 5 transmitters and 
5 receivers in reserve for maintenance. 
This would result in a saving of $5,000 
for reserve equipment; $500 is a round 
figure for the cost of a complete pack- 
aged unit. 

Thus a user must choose whether he 
wants to pay more for his radio system 
in order to gain the advantage of com- 
pactness or whether he is willing to 
provide a little more space in his vehicles 
for separate transmitters and receivers 
at a lower cost. 


Radio Housings 
Some body manufacturers now pro- 
vide a drawer-type steel compartment 
This is 


very helpful in locating the radio in a 


for housing radio equipment. 


spot especially designed for it. Those of 
us who have had radio equipment dam- 
aged by careless workers dropping 
heavy tools on the radio are very grate- 
ful for this provision in body design. 
This compartment should be located at 
a point midpoint between front and rear 
wheels in order to avoid excessive vibra- 
tion and shock. 

Where there is no special place to 
locate the equipment, as on a_ pickup 
truck, many users have installed separate 
radio boxes in the forward section of 
the pickup body. The box should open 
at the top and be hinged for accessibility 
to service the radio. From the viewpoint 


of safety and convenience, this location 
is to be preferred to mounting the box 
on the roof of the cab. It is extremely 
awkward for a radio maintenance man 
to have to locate a stepladder first and 
to work from the top of a stepladder to 
make adjustments or to change the radio 
for a properly working unit. Some users 
also believe that this location over the 
cab is not a good-looking installation. 

In some cases the box referred to 
above can be mounted on the top of the 
truck body directly to the rear of the 
cab. This installation often provides an 
excellent opportunity also to fasten the 
antenna to the same box and thus pro- 
vide a compact installation. 


Connecting Cables 


In case the radio is installed in a 
vehicle where there is a definite separa- 
tion between the cab and the body of the 
truck behind it and the control and 
power cables are exposed to the weather 
and physical hazards, precautions should 
be taken to enclose these cables in a piece 
of flexible conduit in order to prevent 
abrasion to the insulation on the wires. 

Practically all manufacturers. now 
supply enough cable for both the “hot” 
and ground leads to the fuse holder 
mounted on engine side of the fire wall. 
Care should be taken to mount the fuse 
block high enough on the fire wall to 
avoid excess dirt and moisture thrown up 
from the road. The line loss between the 
battery and radio set under transmitting 
conditions is commonly within the range 
of 0.1 volt, although in some cases it may 
be as high as 0.5 volt. If anyone is 
tempted to use the body of the vehicle 
or chassis as ground return, this line loss 
may be even as high as | volt. Low line 
voltage at the radio set will seriously 
impair the transmitting range of the 
radio. If it becomes necessary to run 
these cables under the vehicle, caution 
your installation radio forces or even 
automotive forces not to drill holes in 
the frame, as they are liable to weaken 
it at critical points. 

Many control heads are mounted 
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below the instrument panel. However, 
this location has several disadvantages: 

1. It may be so low as to cause a pas- 

senger to scrape his leg on it when 
getting in and out of the vehicle. 

2. It may cause the connecting cable 

to the handset or microphone to 
hang so low to the floor as to cause 
a person to entangle his legs in it, 
which might result in a fall or 
damage to the handset by pulling 
it from its holder. 

The handset should be mounted high 
enough on the instrument panel so that 
the cord doesn’t sag too low to the floor. 

The use of a retractile or coiled rub- 
ber cord is an easy way to keep the cord 
up off the floor. A number of users have 
had an unwarranted breakage of these 
cords at the two vulnerable locations: 
first, where it enters the handset and, 
second, where it is connected to the 
control head. This 
avoided by reinforcing these points with 
about five turns of black Scotch tape, 
No. 33. 


failure can be 


Antenna Mounting 


In keeping with the safe operation of 
the vehicle, special care must be taken on 
mounting the antenna to have a good, 
workable radio system. 

Rules for locating the antenna are: 

1. Under certain conditions, a long 
antenna (six to seven feet) may be 
mounted on top of a vehicle. 
Otherwise, it should be located on 
the left side at a point no lower 
than two feet from the roof top and 
as far to the rear as possible in 
order to minimize ignition inter- 
ference. 

2. A short antenna, 18 inches, should 
always be located at the highest 
point on the vehicle. 

3. A hook of some type should be pro- 
vided for fastening the antenna 
down when it is required to drive 
the vehicle under obstructions of 
doubtful or low clearance, such as 
when storing the vehicle over-night 
in garages with low doorways or 
when driving under low-hanging 
wires and other hazardous condi- 
tions. 

4. Some maintenance men have found 
to their dismay that a few coaxial 
cable leads between the radio and 
antenna have caused a very un- 
stable condition in the radio. Care 
should be taken not to cut these 
coaxial cables to any length which 
is equal to 4 wave, 14 wave, and 
full wave, etc., of the frequency 
length at which the radio set is 
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John Page Pulliam 


OHN PAGE PULLIAM, first 

president of the Wisconsin Utilities 
Association, died recently at his home in 
Milwaukee, Wis., after a short illness. 
He was 76 years old. 

Mr. Pulliam retired three years ago 
as president of the Wisconsin Public 
Service Corp. and the Menominee and 
Marinette Light and Traction Co. and 
last year resigned as a director of both 
companies. He was also president of 
the Wisconsin Securities Co. and the 
Valley Public Service Co. 
He was a director of the Badger Paper 
Mills, Mutual 
Co., Aquaterra Co., Curtis Bay Towing 
Companies, Pusey and Jones Corp., 
Evanston Bus Co., Heil Co., and Wis- 


consin Investment Co. 


Mississippi 


Employers Insurance 


working. 
up under 


The standing waves set 

these 
cause a very unstable condition in 
the set and make it difficult to load 
the final stage of the transmitter to 
the antenna. 


conditions will 


Operating Instructions 
It is required by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for each licensee 
to adopt some form of operating pro- 


cedure. Accordingly, public utilities 
have prepared operating instructions, 


which in general are quite comprehensive 
and result in a little too bulky booklet 
for use by the mobile units. These com- 
prehensive operating instructions are 
proper and satisfactory for the dispatcher 
at the base station, where plenty of room 
is available for their file. However, it is 
not a handy and useful instruction book- 
let for the users of mobile units in cars. 
After.all, the users of mobile units can- 
not be expected to know all that is re- 
quired by the licensed personnel at the 
control point. 

Consideration should be given to the 
preparation of a booklet of dimensions 
approximately 4 x 61% inches for the 
users of the mobile units. It is handy, 
fits in one’s pocket easily, and can be 
deposited in the glove compartment of 
any vehicle. 

The subjects which should be covered 
are as follows: 

Who may operate a mobile unit? 
When may the radio be used ? 
What rules must be observed in 
transmitting and 
sages? 


l. 
2. 
3. 


receiving mes- 


He started work as a telegrapher at 
the age of 14 when his mother’s health 
failed, learning his trade from a boarder 
in his mother’s home in Louisville, Ky. 
Subsequently he became a station agent 
for the Louisville Southern road, ran a 
printing business in Seattle, and was a 
trainmaster for the Grand Haven and 
Muskegon line in 1904. 

In 1907 Mr. Pulliam entered the 
utility field in Wisconsin at Oshkosh 
as superintendent of the old Winne- 
Traction Co. Movy- 
ing to Milwaukee in 1917, he became 
with the late Clement C. 
Smith in his electric and gas systems and 


bago Electric 


associated 


in 1932 was named president of Wis- 
consin Public Service. 


4+. How to put a mobile unit in oper- 
ation. 

5. How to call, sign off, answer a call, 
and identify your station. 

6. Operating precautions to keep bat- 
tery charged. 

7. Safety precautions. 

8. Tone signals originating from base 
station. 

9. Listen before making a call. 


Safety 


1. Drivers of mobile units should, 
upon entering and leaving all sub- 
station and generating property, 
where low clearance of overhead 
conductors may be encountered, 
lower the antenna and hook it in 
the lowered position until this haz- 
ard is passed. 

2. Drivers should at all underpasses, 
where trolley wires may be con- 
tacted, or when crossing electrified 
railroads utilizing overhead feeders, 
lower the antenna and hook it in 
place until the hazard is passed. 

3. When the car is in motion and a 
driver is called upon to use his 
radio, he should pull off the road 
and park in accordance with local 
or state traffic regulations. 

4. The radio should be turned off 

when filling the gasoline tank in 

order to avoid a fire or explosion 
under certain conditions. 

Brief safety reminders should be 

placed on the covers of all mobile 

equipment. 

In order to expedite certain types of 
(Continued on page 281) 
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The Utility’s Challenge to Young Men 


By W. T. Richards 


Assistant Sales Manager, Indianapolis Power and Light Company 


Excerpts from an address before the 11th Annual Young Men’s Utility Conference, 


WOULD be most presumptuous to 

think that I can propose to you a 

possible solution for the situations 
which are creating such turmoil in the 
lives of people throughout the world 
today. However, your future is so vi- 
tally affected by the outcome of these 
situations that I feel it necessary to 
bring them to your attention. 

With clouds of war darkening the 
skies as we enter the last half of the 
20th century, Communism on the march, 
and our allies not yet too strong, the 
fate of the free people throughout the 
world rests with America. Yes, even 
more, with the young men of America. 

I have the firm conviction that civili- 
zation is not going to be destroyed. 
True, some segments may be subject 
to destruction and other aspects greatly 
changed; but mere man is not capable 
of destroying, in its entirety, that which 
a power greater than man created for 
specific purposes. 

The young men of the electric utility 
industry, more than any other group, 
have a real opportunity for strengthen- 
ing and advancing the system of free 
enterprise. Regardless of what the fu- 
ture may bring forth, the production, 
transmission, and consumption of elec- 
tricity must and will go forward to 
higher levels. It is only through in- 
electrification and moderniza- 
tion of industry, business, and the home 
that our customers, the American public, 
and we ourselves can enjoy new heights 
of prosperity in terms of a higher stand- 
ard of living, lower costs, greater effi- 
ciency, and a larger volume of sales. 


creased 


Rapid Change and Continued Progress 


This year marks the 69th anniversary 
of the founding of our industry. What 
a remarkable 69 years they have been! 
What a contrast there must be between 
this conference and some of the early 
gatherings of men in our industry— 
how different-the subjects presented, and 
how different the problems of then and 
now. In the pioneering days, I am told, 
the most serious discussions were on the 
practicability of the electric motor, the 
distribution of power by electricity, and 
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the transmission of electricity over com- 
paratively short distances. Today, these 
are no longer problems but accomplish- 
ments. Yet to those of the early days 
they were considered as vital as we con- 
sider our problems of the present. The 
relatively brief life of your association 
parallels that of the industry, in that 
it has been a journey filled with many 
adventures of rapid change and con- 
tinued progress. 

It has been only a few years since 
the opening of the Pearl Street generat- 
ing station in New York on September 
4, 1882, but, by measuring the progress, 
the period is epochal. The opening of 
this station was a milestone of our in- 
dustry, though customers more 
than a mile away could not be supplied 
because of low voltages. Had there not 
been tremendous improvements in the 
production and transmission of electric- 
ity, there would be hundreds of small 
electric generating plants scattered 
throughout our cities. 

It would be intensely interesting to 
dwell at length on the contributions our 
industry has made to the human race. 
To tell the complete story of electricity’s 
place in industry, medicine, surgery, 
entertainment, education, business, and 
the home would require volumes and 
would command an abler pen than 
mine. I hazard the thought that the 
progress of the world during the past 
69 years is the progress of electricity. 

It would be rash for me to make any 
definite prophecies; yet, the industry’s 
past record, and the reasonable assur- 
ance that certain momentous happenings 


even 


will occur in the years ahead, should 
give a fair idea of what the future 
trends are likely to be. 
sidering the future outlook for our in- 


Before con- 


dustry, let us review for a moment some 
of the most significant changes which 
have taken place in our industry during 
the past decade. (The following records 
quoted from Electrical World, January 
29, 1951, issue.) 

Total generating capacity installed 

30 million kilowatts. 

Power production in 1950 exceeded 

329 billion kilowatthours, or almost 





2 1/3 times the 1940 production. 
Power production by Federal govern- 
ment, municipals, and cooperatives in 
1950 was almost 19 per cent of total, 
as compared to 11% per cent in 1940. 
Fuel consumption per kilowatthour 
was reduced by 10 per cent. The 
production, of electrical energy with 
fuels other than coal increased from 
12 to 37 per cent. 

Improved generator controls and re- 
lay systems made possible the supply 
of power by the displacement method 
from Chicago to Florida and from 
Arkansas to Virginia. 

Total electric energy sold in 1950 to 
ultimate customers — approximately 
279 billion kilowatthours or about 
2% times the total in 1940. 

The 1950 operating revenue, 5,040 
million dollars, is twice the total rev- 


enue in 1940. 

The expansion program of the pri- 

vately-owned, tax-paying utilities re- 

quired additional financing of 11% 

billion dollars. 

The number of employees in the elec- 

tric utility industry reached the amaz- 

ing total of 237,500 in 1950. Their 
average hourly earnings throughout 
the decade were greater than the 
average for all manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

Management on Trial 

What other industry in 1950 gave 
its customers almost 2% times the 1940 
volume of product for only twice the 
cost? Let me remind you that these 
accomplishments were not achieved in 
a normal period of constructive effort 
to raise our standard of living, but were 
accomplished during a destructive pe- 
riod devoted largely to the preparation 
for war, actual combat war, the recov- 
ery after war, and the defense against 
war. 

Management in our industry was on 
trial under these chaotic conditions, but 
the successful fulfillment of the greatly 
augmented power needs of our nation 
at war and then the greater needs of 
the postwar era proved beyond a shadow 
of a doubt that our industry has capable 
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record of 
tradi- 


The enviable 


late” is 


management. 
“Never too little too 
tional. 

The two world wars fought during 
the first half of the 20th century have 
settled little, but have forced America 
into the doubtful honor of being the 
policeman of the world, a position that 
vitally affects our standard of living 
and the future of all business. The les- 
sons of the past must, then, be your 
guide to the future. 

When we look at the future of our 
industry, it is necessary to establish a 
basis for world affairs. Today, most 
predictions are for something less than 
an all-out war, but with an economy 
growing more rigid as the requirements 
of the defense program reduce the pro- 
duction of civilian goods. It is thought 
these defense requirements will become 
stabilized at some proportion of national 
production, and that the remaining part 
will be sufficient to afford the people 
considerably more than bare subsistence, 


although considerably less than they 
would like to have. The Council of 
Economic Advisors in its December, 


1950, report to the President said, and 
I quote, “It should be possible to in- 
crease the total of private and public 
output by about 25 per cent during the 
next five years.” 


Pattern of Progress Established 

The general pattern of progress for 
our industry during the next five years, 
however, is well-established. It will be 
an accelerated expansion program great- 
er than that experienced during the past 
five years. Construction, financing and 
sales will be at the highest level in his- 
tory. Net incomes are expected to in- 
crease but not in proportion to the in- 
because of the in- 


crease in business, 


crease in the tax burden, labor, and 
material costs. 

One might gain the impression that 
our industry needs little planning for 
the future, that our expansion program 
and the demand for electricity auto- 
matically would be in phase. This is 
far from the truth. Today, as in the 
past, the sudden impetus in the demand 
for increased amounts of electricity for 
national emergencies can only be sup- 
plied from the reserve capacities which 
are available as the result of the fore- 
sight and careful planning by the execu- 
tives in our industry. 

Planning, which is equal in impor- 
tance to operation, is the executive’s 
job; operation belongs to another eche- 
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lon of management. Although planning 
must precede operation, they should 
work together to obtain the best results. 
Without careful planning and consid- 
eration, operation frequently enters the 
realm of opportunism, from which there 
is great danger to long-range effective- 
ness. 
Troubled times are undoubtedly 
ahead, but crepe-hanging and calamity- 
the jeopardy. 
We must make the best of conditions 


howling will not reduce 


and endeavor to eliminate any possible 
insecurity by confident planning, con- 
structive operation, and an ever-grow- 
ing faith in our ability to continue sup- 
plying service regardless of the times. 


The Human Element 


The dependability of service which 
makes electricity such a _ taken-for- 
granted part of our everyday life is 


not a simple force from Mother Na- 
ture’s bag of tricks. It takes men, ma- 
terials, and money to keep the current 
flowing and the voltage up to par. In- 
genuity is called into play along with 
muscles and shovels. The service that 
waits only for the flick of a switch is 
available as the result of the coordinated 
efforts of a large number of people. 
In the final analysis it is the human 
element that provides that something 
extra that is characteristic of our in- 
dustry in performing its job to make 
electricity the accepted thing—the for- 
gotten miracle of the day. 
the utility’s challenge to you, the young 


Herein lies 


men of today, and leaders of our in- 
dustry tomorrow. 


The Utility of Tomorrow 

What will be 
ment—your job—in tomorrow’s electric 
utility? Let us of the 
departments in the business-managed, 


the job of manage- 


examine some 
tax-paying electric utility of tomorrow 


—the utility immediately following the 
end of the defense program—which on 
the average will be much larger and 
more complex and will place a greater 
responsibility upon management. 
Predictions indicate that reserve ca- 
pacity will be about 15 per cent, but 
much of the reserve equipment will: be 
units and will be 
rapidly approaching the end of its use- 


ful life. A current survey by Electrical 


in small, inefficient 


W orld showed that, as of one year ago, 
one-half of the turbine generators and 
two-thirds of the boilers in the 
production of electricity were over 20 
years old. ‘Tomorrow’s construction and 


used 
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production costs will make necessary the 
operation of units much larger and more 
efficient than today’s largest units. To- 
morrow’s steam turbine-generators may 
be as large as 500,000 kilowatts with 
steam temperatures in excess of 1200 
degrees Fahrenheit and pressures in the 
order of 3,200 lb, where steam and 
water have the same volume. Reheat 
undoubtedly be increased 
to two or more to reach the necessary 
economy of 8,000 Btu’s per kilowatt- 
hour. 


cycling will 


The gas turbine, which is in its in- 
fancy, is making progress. An increase 
of a few hundred degrees in the present 
1500-degree limitation of the turbine 
rotor metal will make the gas turbine 
more efficient than the best steam plants 
predict that, in the 
foreseeable future, you who continue as 


of tomorrow. I 


operators will be operating gas turbines 
and will be putting them on the line 
by remote control from a cold start in 
less than ten minutes. 

The atomic pile, at some future date, 
also will undoubtedly be yours to op- 
erate as a heat source for the conven- 
tional combination or 


boiler turbine 


the gas turbine. 


The Challenge 


The challenge to you, the production 
management of tomorrow’s electric util- 
ity, will be to supply the ingenuity, the 
planning, and the coordination required 
for the construction and operation of 
tomorrow’s super power plants, which 
will be as sensitive as the watch on 
your wrist. 

Transmission and distribution systems 
will be called upon to handle greater 
amounts of electricity over longer dis- 
tances to supply a public far more de- 
manding of continuity of service and 
less conscious of the elements necessary 
to provide this quality of service. Sys- 
tem planning will have to conceive, de- 
velop, and 
and distribution 


transmission 
system that will be 
flexible and capable of expansion and 
interconnection with other utilities, but 
one which will supply the required ser- 
vice at the lowest practicable cost over 
a long period of time. 


coordinate a 


The continued existence of business- 
managed, tax-paying utilities depends to 
a great extent upon the ability of the 
industry to sell itself to the American 
public. This is a task far beyond the 
confines of a single department and must 
embody the combined efforts of each 
and every employee. Therefore, it is 
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necessary to maintain a continuous vol- 
ume of information flowing to the em- 
ployees so that they may be prepared to 
preach the gospel to all of their asso- 
ciates outside of the industry. 

Our story must also be told to the 
public through the schools, clubs, and 
public gatherings. To accomplish this 
tremendous task will require a large 
staff of adequately trained personnel de- 
voting full time to these activities. The 
Personnel and Public Relations Depart- 
ment, because of this ever-increasing job, 
will continue its present high level of 
importance. 

There are many ideas regarding the 
production and the consuming capacity 
of the United States. I 
report recently titled “Marketing in a 
Defense Economy” by Arnold H. John- 
son. Mr. Johnson forecasts a 350 bil- 


reviewed a 


lion dollar production capacity by 1955, 
based on our ability to acquire the 1944 
per capita production and an increase 
of 10 million in our present population. 
This total production contemplates the 
supply of a 40 billion dollar defense 
program in addition to a one-third in- 
crease in our present standard of living. 
This analysis appears to be in line with 
a recent forecast by Electrical World 
that in 1955 our industry will sell 30 
per cent more kilowatthours than dur- 
ing the past year. 


Discontinuance of Defense Effort 
of the 
gram, which everyone hopes can be ac- 
1955, 


defense production capacity for the pro- 


Discontinuance defense pro- 


complished by will release the 


duction of civilian products. Assuming 
that the standard of living has reached 
a level one-third better by this time, 
there should be little or no pent-up de- 
mand for civilian goods. 

World War II production capacity 
was readily converted and in 1948 elim- 
inated the tremendous backlog of orders 
for civilian goods. In addition, millions 
of dollars worth of materials were sup- 
plied under the Marshall Plan to re- 
build other countries. Our effort to re- 
tard the spread of Communism in the 
wartorn 


where there is an 


abundance of cheap labor provided them 


countries 


with modern industrial plants and the 
know-how of production which makes 
them able to compete now with our in- 
dustries for world trade. 

To avoid an economic crisis under 
these conditions, the total sales forces 
of this country must be well-organized 


and prepared to set forth on the greatest 
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sales program in the history of our 
nation. The electrical industry cannot 
avoid the effects of the curtailment of 
the defense program. The expected 15 
per cent reserve capacity could easily 
become 20 or 25 per cent. 

Our industrial market will be the first 
to reflect a reduction in sales, as con- 
sumer demands and energy requirements 
will be reduced in relation to the shrink- 
ing of their respective operations. Ex- 
perience immediately following World 
War II taught us that modern industry 
is flexible, and if there is a ready market 
available, production can be shifted in a 
relatively short period of time. 


Re-establishment of Industrial Load 


Our industrial load can be re-estab- 
lished over a period of time by concen- 
trated sales efforts or the development 
of new applications and uses, together 
with further electrification and modern- 
ization of existing processes. Today con- 
siderable development work is_ being 
done in preparation for the time when 
we will be faced with this situation. Our 
industry is working in cooperation with 
the coal and steel industries to further 
develop equipment and processes where- 
by the electric are furnace can replace 
the open hearth furnace for the produc- 
tion of steel. Electrochemical processes 
for the production of aluminum, mag- 
nesium, copper, and zine are rapidly be- 
ing accepted by industry. Electric fur- 
naces and malleablizing, carborizing, and 
tempering of steel have already proven 
their ability. Improved materials han- 
dling methods, air conditioning, higher 
levels of illumination, and increased 
horsepower per worker are all essential 
for an increased production of a better 
product at less cost. 

Power sales engineers thoroughly fa- 
miliar with applications and_ possessing 
the ingenuity to develop new uses will 
be a must for our sales forces in order 
to speed the rebuilding of our industrial 
load in the shortest possible time. 


Maintaining the Commercial Market 

The elimination of the defense pro- 
very drastic effect 
upon our commercial market, unless in- 


gram will have a 
dustry is rapidly converted to civilian 
production. This market can be main- 
tained by a concentrated promotion of 
commercial lighting and electric cooking 
loads. There is constant cooperation be- 
tween our industry and the manufactur- 
ers for the development of new and more 
efficient current - consuming equipment 
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for these activities. To sell our product 
in these fields will require large staffs 
of well-trained salesmen, thoroughly 
familiar with the manufacturers’ equip- 
ment and its application. 

A tremendous expansion of our resi- 
dential market will be necessary to offset 
the loss in revenue resulting from a dis- 
continued defense program. This market 
can be expanded over a prolonged period 
by a combination of mass selling and 
individual programs in- 
volving the actual merchandising of cur- 
rent-consuming appliances. 

In the existing homes one of the most 
difficult sales jobs is the promotion of 


contact sales 


adequate wiring to insure satisfactory 
The 


building industry is only now beginning 


operation of electric appliances. 


to recognize the value of adequate wir- 
ing as a result of over 20 years of pro- 
motion by our industry. 

The development of the heat pump 
and electric radiant panels for residential 
space heating are beyond the laboratory 
stage and are now being field tested to 
prove their practicability. The success- 
ful development and promotion of these 
applications will increase residential util- 
ization far beyond the greatest expecta- 
tions of today’s completely electrified 
home. 


Most Successful Sales Programs 


The most successful sales programs 
will be directed at the sale of the com- 
pletely electrified home. Any form of 
fuel remaining in the home of tomorrow 
will be a source of potential competition. 
Tomorrow’s salesman of residential ser- 
vice must first of all be a well-trained 
salesman and must have a_ thorough 
knowledge of kitchen, laundry, heating 
and lighting equipment, and be able to 
demonstrate this equipment to the satis- 
faction of the prospective customer. 
The accounting department literally 
writes the biography of our business. 
The primary functions of this depart- 
ment are: keeping of records, billing and 
collecting for the service supplied, pro- 
viding the necessary financing for expan- 
sion and operation, and the compiling 
for management and _ stockholders of 
adequate and understandable reports that 
analyze operating costs and evaluate ac- 
complishments. The accounting depart- 
ment is the right arm to executives of 
our industry. Accounting management 
in tomorrow’s utility will have to possess 
great foresight and analytical ability to 
direct this important function. 
(Continued on page 281) 
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Competition from ‘Tax-Exempt Business 


By Harry G. Guthmann 


Northwestern University School of Commerce 


An address* before a joint meeting of the American Finance Association and the American 


HIS paper is chiefly concerned 

with tax exemption as a factor 

giving certain kinds of business 
an advantage over competing business 
units which pay such taxes. The field is 
so broad as to make anything like a full 
coverage impossible. Consequently, this 
paper is limited to the tax exemption 
factor in two important types of busi- 
ness: the cooperative and the govern- 
ment-owned utility. Chief attention is 
centered on the Federal corporate in- 
come tax. The two classifications were 
selected because of the volume of their 
operations and their economic and tax 
importance. With the huge increase in 
the weight of taxes in recent years, es- 
pecially since 1940, differential tax 
treatment can be a decisive factor in 
giving an exempt business such an ad- 
vantage over the taxed business as to 
raise the possibility, if not the certainty, 
that the former may destroy the latter 
regardless of its comparative efficiency. 
Tax immunity permits a business to 
lower prices to the consumer and to ex- 
pand more rapidly from retained earn- 
ings. 

COooPERATIVES 

For the purposes of this discussion, 

three types of cooperative organizations 
will concern us, namely, consumers’ co- 
operatives, farmers’ buying cooperatives, 
and farmers’ marketing cooperatives. 
The first two classes, which are most 
clearly competitive with other existing 
business units, have certain character- 
istics in common with the ordinary busi- 
ness corporation: 

1. They are ordinarily incorporated 
and enjoy the legal and_ business 
advantages growing out of that 
status. — 

2. They are engaged in buying and 
selling and frequently engage in 
manufacturing and processing as 
well. 

3. They engage competitively in the 
same fields of business activity. 

4. They may pay dividends to their 
shareholders for the use of capital 

“Reprinted from the June, 1951, issue of the Jour- 


nal of Finance, published by the American Finance 
Association. 


Economic Association, Chicago, IIl. 


funds when, and if, they succeed 
in earning a net income. 


They differ from ordinary business 
corporations in that: 

1. Their dividend rate to sharehold- 
ers is generally limited, although 
the rate legally may run as high as 
8 per cent, a figure which most 
stockholders of business corpora- 
tions would regard as generous. 

2. They pay a dividend or “refund” 
to patrons in proportion to their 
patronage when net income per- 
mits. 

3. The cooperatives may or may not 
be like the business corporation 
with respect to the taxability of 
the net income available for the 
stockholders. The consumers’ co- 
operatives pay a Federal 
tax upon this net income for stock- 
holders; but the farmers’ purchas- 
ing cooperatives are exempt if they 
qualify under the law, as are their 
marketing cooperatives. Further- 
more, whatever portion of the net 
income of any of these types of 
cooperative is returned or allocated 
as patronage dividends is not re- 
garded as a part of the balance of 
taxable net income of the coopera- 


income 


tive. 


Because of the similarity of operation, 
the consumers’ and the farmers’ pur- 
chasing cooperatives will be considered 
together. An analysis of the present in- 
equality between these cooperatives and 
business corporations in tax treatment 
divides itself into two parts: the exemp- 
tion of the net income, whether actually 
distributed as dividends to stockholders 
or retained as unallocated reserves, and 
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the exemption of patronage dividends 
for both types of cooperatives. 


Tax Favor to Farm Co-op Stockholder 


With regard*to the first, the exemption 
of the net income after the deduction of 
patronage refunds, in farmers’ buying 
cooperatives which qualify for exemp- 
tion, we have a clearcut case of tax in- 


equality and _ discrimination — class 
legislation. Persons who put their 
money into other incorporated busi- 


nesses, even in consumers’ cooperatives, 
receive no such advantage. Whether the 
money is invested in a share of a busi- 
ness corporation, or a consumers’ coop- 
erative, or a farmers’ cooperative, the 
earnings for such stock are capital re- 
turn to an owner and to fail to tax them 
all equally is to discriminate in favor of 
the exempted class. 

It may be argued that farmers are a 
specially deserving class, but they in- 
clude well-to-do as well as poor 
farmers; and if this exemption is for the 
benefit of poor farmers, what are we 
doing for the poor industrial worker 
who owns a few shares in a consumers’ 
cooperative, or the elderly widow who 
scrimps along on a small income and 
owns a few shares in a large business 
The latter are also de- 
serving, but their corporations have to 
pay a corporation income tax upon the 


corporation. 


corporate net earnings without regard 
to the size of the incomes of the indi- 
vidual stockholders. 


Corporate Income Tax 


this tax differential 
makes a considerable difference to busi- 


Furthermore, 


ness corporations which have to compete 
with the exempt farm cooperatives, but 


RELATION OF FEDERAL INCOME TAXES AND NET PROFITS TO SALES AND 


STOCKHOLDERS’ INVESTMENTS: 1949 








Per Cent of Net Profits to 


Sales 
Kroger Co. 1.7 
Deere and Co. 10.9 
Continental Oil Co. 11.4 
Puget Sound P and L Co. 15.7 


Per Cent of Federal Income Tax to 


Investment Sales Investment 
17.6 2 11.8 
20.7 8.6 16.3 
16.5 3.3 4.6 


6.9 6.3 2.8 
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its importance varies greatly with the 
kind of business. To illustrate, let us 
take examples of business corporations in 
four different fields: retail food mer- 
chandising, farm implement manufactur- 
ing, gas and oil production and distrib- 
ution, and electric utility service.' The 
figures in Table I are drawn from the 
1949 annual reports of Kroger Co., 
Deere and Co., Continental Oil Co., and 
Puget Sound Power and Light Co. and 
show the percentage relation of the Fed- 
eral corporate income tax and the net 
profit for stockholders to the sales and 
the investment of the stockholders of the 
respective companies. (The rate earned 
on total investment would be lower than 
the per cent shown in the table for all 
except Kroger Co. because of borrowed 
invested capital upon which a low re- 
turn is paid.) An examination of the 
percentages in the last two columns 
shows how large the income tax was in 
relation to the sales dollar and the 
stockholders’ investment. They should 
be compared with the first two columns. 
Vith the increases in corporation tax 
rates for 1950 and 1951, these percen- 
tages would be correspondingly higher. 

What the income tax figures in the 
next to the last column mean is that 
an exempt cooperative in the retail gro- 
cery business could charge its customers 
1.2 per cent less than a competing busi- 
ness corporation and make as much for 
its stockholders because it has no Fed- 
eral corporation income tax; in the farm 
implement business it could charge 8.6 
per the oil business it 
could charge 3.3 per cent less; 
the electric utility business, 6.3 per cent 


cent less; in 
and 


less. 

When a cooperative is exempt from 
the Federal income tax and operates un- 
der similar business conditions to that 
of an ordinary business, it can pay a pa- 
tronage dividend equal to the percentage 
of tax to sales shown in Table I and 
still have as much earnings left over as 
the ordinary competing business corpora- 


The reader interested in average percentages for 
the various industries will find them in the April 
1949 monthly letter on Economic Conditions pub 
lished by the National City Bank of New York, 


Figures for the four industries used here were 








Net Profits to 


Sales Investment 


Chain stores—food ......... 1.6 17.8 
Agricultural implements .... 9.9 15.¢ 
Petroleum products ....... 7.6 13.2 
Electric power, gas ........ 


Footnotes to the original table point out (1) that 
net income includes some investment and other in 
come not related to sales, (2) that return on invest 
ment is high because supporting assets are valued 
below present-day values, and (3) that because a 
larger part of electric utility investment is funded 
debt, the return on total investment would be lower 
than that shown on net assets (or net worth) 
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TABLE IJ—ILLUsTRATION OF How An INCOME TAx oF 38 PER CENT WouLp AFFECT 
COOPERATIVES IN RELATION TO SALES AND OWNERS’ INVESTMENTS: 1949 








Reported Net 





Income to After 38 Per Cent Tax 
Sales Investment Sales Investment 
Union Equity Cooperative Exchange* 1.6% 40.0% 1.0% 24.8% 
Southern States Cooperative, Inc.f 3.3 13.5 2.0 8.4 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchanget | 28.0 a2 17.4 
Farmers Union Central Exchange§ 8.2 19.5 $2 12.1 


* Year ended April 30, 1948. 
change, 1926-1948, pp. 11-13. 


+ Year ended June 30, 1950. 27th Annual Report from Southern States Farmer, Nov., 


pp. 16-18. 


++ 
| 


History and By-laws of the Union Equity Cooperative Ex- 


1950, 


Eastern States Cooperator, April, 1950, pp. 16-19. 
Farmers’ Union Central Exchange Messenger, April-May, 1950, pp. 15-17. 





tion has as its total net profit. Such a 
competitive advantage is obviously sub- 
stantial if not overwhelming. 

Such figures will vary between com- 
panies and in different years. Earnings 
and tax rates fluctuate. The figures do 
illustrate vividly the varying importance 
of the tax factor in merchandising, man- 
ufacturing and processing, and in the 
utility field. 

The figures in the last column show 
how rapidly the capital of a successful 
exempt cooperative could be built up in 
good years by retaining earnings derived 
from income tax saving. If the coopera- 
tive could avoid paying stockholder div- 
idends, it could use the sum of the net 
profits and the tax “‘savings” for growth. 
No dividends will be expected in later 
years on any capital resulting from re- 
tained earnings. Most successful farm 
cooperatives probably rely primarily on 
this source of ownership capital. One, 
the Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, 
Inc., showed no capital stock in its bal- 
ance sheet for December 31, 1949:° 

Patrons’ Equity 

Commodity contingency 


reported net earnings available for dis- 
tribution among cooperative members as 
patronage or stock dividends, some ex- 
amples may be cited. (See Table II.) 
They represent merchandising, process- 
ing, and oil production and refining in 
varied proportions. Applicable tax 
would probably be less because of petro- 
leum operations, as for Continental Oil 
Company in preceding table. 

The comparative figures for the busi- 
ness corporations help to explain why 
the farmers’ buying cooperatives are and 
would be expected to continue expansion 
from buying or merchandising opera- 
tions into manufacturing, processing, oil 
production, and refining. They also ex- 
plain why the consumers’ cooperatives in 
urban food retailing have caused less 
concern to their ordinary business com- 
petitors in this country. The income tax 
advantage is of less relative importance 
in its effect on selling price in urban 
food retailing than in farm cooperatives. 
Consequently, businessmen have been 
less interested in the tax position of the 
urban consumers’ cooperatives than in 
the farm cooperatives. 


TESETVE! 2 cinco ese $1,584,250 It is also true that consumers’ coop- 
Portion of 1949 savings eratives in this country have had to 
retained as a reserve meet the competition of efficient chain 
for expansion of fa- stores and mail order houses. In En- 
cilities and equipment 2,543,348 gland and Sweden, on the other hand, 


Accumulated savings re- 


tained for necessary 


the consumers’ cooperatives were started 
years earlier and their rapid growth in 


operating and capital those countries was the natural out- 
DUTPOSES 2... n sess 11,816,419 growth of their being the first to intro- 
duce the economies of mass. retailing 

eer $15,944.017 that were the result of the chain store 


To illustrate how the application of 
the Federal income tax would affect the 


2 Eastern States Cooperator, April 1950, p. 18. For 
the period 1945-1948, 62 per cent of “savings” or 
net income was retained, the balance ‘refunded,’ 
that is, paid out as patronage refunds. Capital stock 
may also represent retained earnings rather than 
cash investment. Thus, at the founding of the Unity 
Equity Cooperative Exchange (Oklahoma), the 
original member associations agreed to accept canital 
stock for their part of the earnings until such time 
as its total amounted to $20 ner active local member. 
History and By-laws of the Union Equity Cooperative 
Exchange: 1926-1948, p. 10. 


and mail order movement in this coun- 
try. In their growth in England and 
Sweden, these cooperatives have, how- 
ever, now expanded into manufacturing 
in a large way. 

Clearly, the earnings of a cooperative 
for its stockholders are capital return, 
just as they are for the stockholders of 
any corporation engaged in business. To 
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exempt farmers’ cooperatives and to tax 
consumers’ cooperatives and_ business 
corporations gives the former a large 
and unfair advantage in their competi- 
tion with the latter, especially in these 
recent years of high corporate tax rates. 

So long as Congress permits such a 
major advantage to farmer cooperatives, 
it creates a strong inducement for busi- 
ness corporations that serve the farmer 
to adopt the cooperative form of organi- 
zation or to sell out to farm coopera- 
tives. By conversion to an 
cooperative, a tax saving can be gained 
for paying either patronage or stock- 
holders’ dividends. So-called “reserves” 
may also be set up by farmer coopera- 
tives that would be taxable income for 
a business corporation, and the coopera- 


exempt 


tive can use such “reserves” for expan- 
maintain dividends in 


depression times. 


sion or to 


Patronage Dividends or Refunds 


When we turn to patronage dividends, 
we find that both consumers’ coopera- 
tives and farmers’ purchasing coopera- 
tives are permitted to treat such div- 
idends as refunds on their 
Consequently, 


sales to 
customers or members. 
some cooperative spokesmen argue, such 
amounts are not a part of the net income 
or net profit of the cooperative. The 
debate as to whether this payment is 
“refund” or dividend brings us to the 
question of whether the cooperatives are 
not really making profits and distrib- 
uting them as patronage rather than as 
stock dividends. 

What are the profits of the ordinary 
business corporation? What is their na- 
ture? They are the amounts left over 
after the 
expenses and the cost of goods sold. 
The Secretary of the Treasury publishes 


as earnings payment of all 


statistics which show that many busi- 
ness corporations make no profit what- 
soever. 

The corporations that do earn money 
their chief 
sources. The first is ordinary return for 


derive profits from two 
the use of money invested in the busi- 
ness; the second is, in some cases, in the 
nature of an extra return which results 
from extra managerial skill in the opera- 
tion of that unit. How does this situation 
differ, from that which creates net in- 
come from which cooperatives pay pa- 
tronage dividends? 

Their management states that these 
cooperatives charge their customers com- 
petitive prices much as do ordinary 
business units. Therefore, if they are 
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able to earn net income so as to pay “‘re- 
funds” or patronage dividends, what is 
the source? It is true that some coopera- 
tives are unable to earn income or to 
pay any patronage dividends, but those 
which do derive their net income from 
the same two sources. 

Some cooperatives pay very low div- 
idends on their stocks and this, of 
course, may be called a “savings,” which 
may be swell the patronage 
dividends. Where, as in the case of the 


used to 


consumers’ cooperative, the earnings for 
the stockholders are subject to the cor- 
poration income tax, and any dividends 
paid to the stockholders are taxed as 
personal income while patronage div- 
idends are taxed neither to the corpora- 
tion nor the receiver, there is a strong 
incentive to pay as little as possible as 
dividends on the cooperative stock and 
as much as possible in the form of pa- 
tronage dividends. 

From the point of view of economics 
or business analysis, the source of pa- 
tronage dividends is the same as that 
of the dividend which is paid to the 
stockholder of the cooperative, and both 
are distributions of the net profits of the 
They stem from 
the fact that capital tends to earn a re- 
turn when used in a business and that 


business corporation. 


there are differences in managerial abil- 
itv. 


May Stem from Tax Exemption 


In addition, there is the differentiating 
factor that net income available for pa- 
tronage dividends for the cooperative 
may stem in considerable part from tax 
exemption. We have seen above that 
under recent conditions in the field of 
retailing, such exemption from the Fed- 
eral income tax would have permitted 
an exempt corporation to save as much 
as 1.2 per cent on sales. In the farm im- 
plement manufacturing field this saving 
from exemption would have been over 
In the field of oil 
distribution the 


8 per cent of sales. 
refining and savings 
would have been over 3 per cent and in 
the electric utility field, about 6 per cent 
of the sales figure. 

If then we are to have tax equality, 
both the patronage dividends of con- 
sumers’ cooperatives and farmers’ pur- 
which are like 
other dividends in their economic origin, 
and also the income available for such 
dividends should both be subject to the 


chasing cooperatives, 


same taxes as those levied upon the net 
income, or net profit, of the business 
corporation with which they compete. 
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We have a precedent for this scrutiny 
of the economic nature of so-called 
“savings,” or patronage dividends, in the 
practice of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
which scrutinizes the salaries paid by 
business corporations to their officers 
when these officers are also important 
stockholders. If the Bureau finds the 
salaries excessive for the services per- 
formed, it treats such excess salaries as 
corporation profits, and they are taxed 
as such. 


Taxation of Dividends 


dividends for con- 
buying cooperatives 
grow out of the same source as the 
profits of business corporations, namely, 
superior managerial skill and capital re- 
turn, they should be subject to the same 
corporation taxes. If the co- 
operatives should choose to pay these 


Since patronage 


sumer and 


tarm 


income 


amounts to their members as patronage 
dividends or instead of as 
dividends on stock, that is a matter for 
their own management to decide. But 
taxation should be based upon the 


economic character of the item in ques- 


“refunds” 


tion rather than upon a formalistic or 
legal classification.® 

clearer illustration of this 
principle is found in the case of Eastern 
Carbon Black Co. vs. Brast.* In that 
case the corporation had sold its prod- 


An even 


ucts to its stockholders for less than cost 
and less than market. In upholding the 
commissioner's action in increasing the 
taxpayer's sale price and taxing the cor- 
poration’s net income on the basis of the 
increased -price, the court said: 

In the case of ordinary sales, there 
is no point in distinguishing between 
market value and sale price; but, 

where there is a sale to stockholders 
below market value, this is in effect 
a distribution among stockholders and 
the price obtained is not determinative 
in computing income, a part of which 
is thus The carbon 
black stockholders 
here was worth more than six cents 
a pound in the hands of the corpora- 
tion. When it stock- 
holders less than that amount for it, 


distributed. 
delivered to the 


charged the 


it was not in reality reducing its in- 


come but giving a part of that income 


3. For the opposite, or ‘‘legalistic’”’ view, see W. L. 
Bradley, ‘Taxation of Cooperatives,” Harvard 
Business Review, XXX, 576 (Autumn 1947): “... 
The right to exclude patronage refunds from gross 
income in the determination of the taxable net income 
of the taxable entity is not a matter of statutory 
right but rather solely one of contractual right, 
recognized by the courts whether an organization 
be set up to function as an agricultural cooperative 
or to serve the needs of strictly proprietary com- 
mercial organizations.” 


4. 104 Fed. (2d) 460 (Circe. Ct. App-2, 1939). 
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to the stockholders. The real income 
of the corporation can no more be af- 
fected by such a transaction, we think, 
than by the payment of exorbitant 
salaries; and the existence of a formal 
contract constitutes no more justifica- 
tion for ignoring the real income in 
the one case than in the other. (Italics 
supplied. ) 


Tax Equality Should Not Handicap Co-ops 


Such equality of taxation between 
these cooperatives and business corpora- 
tions with which they compete would 
merely restore equality of position and 
certainly should not destroy the co- 
operatives affected. That this should be 
the case is attested by some of the co- 
operative leaders who admit that they 
have equally good management and the 
ability to carry on successfully in compe- 
tition with business corporations. Fur- 
thermore, some of these leaders have 
stated that if their patronage dividends 
were subject to taxes they would lower 
their prices to their customers by the 
amount of the patronage dividends and 
so avoid the question of the taxability 
of such amounts. 

The adoption of such a practice of 
price reduction wherever the return is 
higher than needed for stockholders’ 
return would be in line with the prac- 
tice of the business corporation which 
reduces its price under the same condi- 
tions. The direct lowering of the co- 
operative selling price rather than the 
payment of patronage dividends would, 
as a matter of fact, make for fairer and 
more straightforward competition and a 
clearer demonstration of the relative ef- 
ficiency of the cooperative and other 
competing business units. Consumers 
could make direct comparisons of the 
prices paid when dealing with the two 
types of organization. Under the pres- 
ent system, the cooperative member 
never knows the exact price he is pay- 
ing at the time of purchase because the 
patronage dividend is in the future and, 
of course, it may actually never ma- 
terialize. This element of doubt comes 
very close to an unfair trade practice in 
that it holds out uncertain future pa- 
tronage dividends as a lure for business. 
Direct price reductions by cooperatives 
will make for clearcut competition. 

Such price reductions will also make 
for fair treatment of large and small 
members and of non-members trading 
with the cooperative. Some small mem- 
bers and non-members neglect to collect 
patronage dividends which results in 
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swelling the profits distributable to 
those who do collect. For example, a 
non-member drives up to a cooperative 
filling station, he purchases gas and oil 
or a tire but may receive no evidence of 
his purchase. He is sometimes ignorant 
of the fact that he is dealing with a co- 
operative, and, in any case, he does not 
know whether he is dealing with an 
exempt or a non-exempt cooperative, or, 
indeed, whether the cooperative is one 
which pays patronage dividends. The 
result is that the profit on this business 
makes possible so much more in patron- 
age dividends for those members who do 
collect them. This possibility exists as 
between two cooperative members both 
receiving patronage refunds if one gets 
a wholesale price, as on the purchase of 
a carload of fertilizer, while the other 
pays a higher price on smaller lots. 
Federal taxation should neither favor 
nor discriminate against the cooperative 
on the one hand or the business corpora- 
tion on the other but give equal treat- 
ment to each so that in their competi- 
tion for the public favor the 
efficient units of either class may sur- 


more 


vive as a result of their giving the ulti- 
mate consumer the benefit of the best 
service at the lowest prices. 

Since the patronage dividends of the 
consumers’ cooperatives and the farm 
buying cooperatives, when they exist, 
are derived from the same source as the 
business profits of the ordinary corpora- 
tion, they should be taxed as income to 
same 
whether the membership chooses to take 


the recipient in the manner, 
them as patronage dividends or as div- 
idends upon their stock. 


Farm Marketing Co-ops 


There remains the question of the 
treatment of the third class of coopera- 
tives, namely, the farm marketing co- 
The 


paid on the stock of these organizations 


operatives. dividends which are 
are as clearly a return for the use of 
capital as the return paid by any of the 
other forms of cooperatives and should 
be consequently taxed as such. The in- 
come which makes such dividends pos- 
sible should be taxed as such at the same 
rates as paid by the business corporation. 
Under the present law, however, this 
form of cooperative pays no income tax 
on the income earned for either stock- 
holders’ or patronage dividends, if it 
qualifies for exemption under the law.® 

Most marketing cooperatives pay 


5. For the qualifications required for exemption, 
see Bradley, op. cit. 
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their members the going market price 
for their crops at the time they are de- 
livered to them.® Then, at a later date, 
an additional distribution, usually called 
a patronage dividend or refund, is paid. 
This extra distribution arises from busi- 
ness operations, such as marketing, 
manufacturing. Profits 
from such business operations are not a 
return for the farm crop but an ordinary 
business profit, which should be subject 
to the same corporate income taxes as 


processing, or 


that paid by non-cooperative competitors. 
A further point to note is that some 
marketing cooperatives do not distribute 
full proceeds to their members but re- 
tain a portion for a number of months 
or even years after the crop season is 
over. Such retention is clearly an at- 
tempt to obtain the use of additional 
capital without paying any stock div- 
idends or interest for the use of capital. 
Farm marketing cooperatives are able 
with the aid of government agencies to 
borrow an unusually large proportion of 
the capital, which they need to conduct 
their operations, at a very low interest 
cost. Consequently, their need for cap- 
ital from their farmer members is rela- 
tively small in relation to the volume of 
marketing operations which they carry 
on. Yet in order to obtain such owner- 
ship capital as they do need, frequently 
for supplementary operations, elaborate 
schemes such as the revolving fund are 
frequently resorted to in order to obtain 
the needed stockholders’ investment. 
Discussion of such a revolving fund 
arrangement may be found in govern- 
ment bulletins, such as the Bulletin of 
the Farm Credit Administration on 
“Legal Phases of Cooperative Associa- 
(No. 50, May 1942, page 276, 
etc.) The author of this bulletin be- 
that this of funds to 
operate the business is equitable because 


tions.” 


lieves retention 
it solves the problem of how “to cap- 
italize a cooperative so that the capital 
furnished by a particular member will 
bear a direct relation to his patronage.” 
Clearly the raising of capital from mem- 
bers by this method reduces the need for 
selling shares upon which stock div- 
idends will be paid, and so members can 
receive all of their capital return in their 
patronage dividends. Unless patronage 
dividend income is taxed like corporate 





6. Where the cooperative makes only a partial pay- 
ment for the crop upon receipt, the amount paid at 
a later time may include an element of “capital 
return."’ The cooperative has had the use of the 
funds while the crop was being sold and sometimes 
it pays a subnormal dividend on its stock. However, 
it is doubtful if any practical analysis can be made 
to determine the amount of the “profit” or “capital 
return” element when it is merely a part of the 
ordinary crop proceeds 
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income, so much capital return is given 
an exemption. 

As the writer of this bulletin says: 
“It cannot be overemphasized that it 
takes money to go _ into business. 
Farmers, when they form and operate 
a cooperative, are in business and should 
supply the required capital.” (Page 
276). When farmers go into a business 
which is not farming, it is difficult to 
understand why they should expect to 
be free from the taxes paid by other 
operators in that field. Furthermore, it 
would be unfair to permit them to 
create a form of ownership investment 
that will make it unnecessary to show 
much of their profits for dividends on 
stock and enable them to avoid the cor- 
porate income tax by distributing such 
profits as patronage dividends. 


Failure to Pay Adequate Dividends 


One of the reasons why these co- 
operatives have to resort to these schemes 
for retaining proceeds to provide owner- 
ship capital is their failure to pay div- 
idends on their stock adequate enough 
to attract investment by members. The 
deficient capital return is then paid out 
as patronage dividends. This device for 
avoiding the payment of dividends shows 
how ineffectual a change in the tax law 
would be that only taxed the income 
available for dividends on stock and why 
many farm cooperatives even now do 
not claim the exemption from this tax. 
They pay little or no dividends at all 
on stock and make most or all of their 
profit distributions as patronage refunds. 
The possibility that all of the owners’ 
investment may consist of retained earn- 
ings was illustrated earlier. Such bal- 
ance sheets as have been examined show 
a predominance of capital from that 
source. 

Where the marketing cooperative pays 
its members the going market price upon 
delivery of the crop, it would appear 
equitable, then, to require the coopera- 
tive to report all further net income 
over and above that price as business 
profits earned for its members and to 
make them subject to the same corporate 
income taxes as are paid by other busi- 
Where the farmer mem- 
ber is only paid as the crop is sold by 
the cooperative, it may not be possible 
to apply this method of determining the 
business profits, if any. 

The basic principle should be to 
segregate the amount representing the 
crop return from the revenues produced 
by the off-the-farm activities. The co- 


ness concerns. 
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operative should be obliged to distribute 
the crop return within a_ reasonably 
short period after sale. Any amounts not 
distributed promptly should be treated 
as corporate earnings and taxed as such. 
Such taxation would put pressure upon 
the cooperatives in the future to obtain 
their capital needs, other than that 
which is borrowed, by selling stock and 
paying a reasonable dividend upon the 
same in order to induce such investment 
on a voluntary basis. When, and if, co- 
operatives paid an income tax as other 
business corporations do, their retention 
of earnings would arouse no more ob- 
jection than the similar practice of other 
corporations. 

Before concluding, it should be em- 
phasized that such equal tax treatment 
is in no sense a hostile measure directed 
against this form of business organiza- 
tion. Cooperatives have played a useful 
part in the American economy, especially 
in the field of agriculture. They have 
made a valuable economic contribution. 
However, many of them are no longer 
small, struggling institutions but vigor- 
ous, mature business units. On the basis 
of Farm Credit Administration reports 
of farm cooperative business at the local 
level of $8,635 million for the market- 
ing year 1947-1948, one estimate, after 
allowing for non-reporting organiza- 
tions, wholesaling and manufacturing 
and commission operations, arrives at a 
total in excess of $15 billion.? The 
economic contribution which private 
profit-seeking enterprises have also made 
to the standard of living 
should not be overlooked. They, too, 
have brought improved productive tech- 
nology and mass marketing methods to 
the service of the consumer. 


American 


A summary of the various foregoing 
proposals for changing the income tax 
law to place the different types of co- 
operatives on a basis of tax equality 
would be as follows: 

1. For consumer co-ops, the amounts 
distributed in cash or allocated as pa- 
tronage dividends should be included in 
the taxable net income of the coopera- 
tive and made subject to the same cor- 
porate income tax as the return earned 
for its members on their stock invest- 
ment. dividends 
should be regarded as a part of the re- 
cipient’s personal income and taxed as 
such. 


Similarly, patronage 


5 


7. National Tax Equality Association, Facts and 
Figures, np. 47 statement to the Committee on 
Wavs and Means of the House of Representatives, 
Rist Congress, (Chicago: The Association, 1950) 
In this source. a net income of approximately 2 
per cent is estimated and the income taxes escaped 
at $318 million, p. 35 
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lf these amounts are not genuinely 
capital returns, the remedy for the con- 
sumers’ cooperative is simple. The co- 
operative may reduce its prices in the 
same way as would a business compe- 
titor. 

2. For farm buying cooperatives, 
similar treatment of patronage dividends 
and stockholders’ earnings would be the 
fair course. They, too, should pay the 
corporation income tax on such amounts 
of net income as are available for the 
payment of either patronage or stock- 
holders’ dividends. Members are now 
liable for a personal income tax on both 
types of dividends. 

3. For farm marketing cooperatives, 
the corporation income tax should be 
levied upon any balance earned to pay 
dividends to stockholders and, when the 
cooperative pays the farmer the market 
price of his crop at the time of delivery, 
any further payment, even though called 
a patronage dividend, should be taxed 
like stockholder income available for 
dividends. In instances where the co- 
operative advances initially only a por- 
tion of the value of the farmers’ com- 
modities rather than the market price, 
it would be reasonable that no income 
tax liability should attach to funds dis- 
bursed within a reasonable period of 
time after their sale by the cooperative 
in order to bring the total up to that 
market figure. However, any additional 
amounts which represent net earnings 
from the operations of the cooperative, 
whether from marketing, processing or 
manufacture, should be treated as tax- 
able net income, regardless of whether 
or not they are distributed. 


GOVERN MENT-OWNED ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES 


As might be inferred from material 
already presented, the tax factor is also 
of first-rate importance in the field of 
government - owned utility 
While competition of govern- 
ment-owned and privately-owned utili- 
ties is the exception, comparisons, an 
indirect competition for public favor, 
are common between the two groups in 
such a field as electric power where 
both types of ownership are found. 


operations. 
direct 


The fairness of such comparisons is an 
inportant question. With the publica- 
tion by the Federal Power Commission 
of the first volume of its Statistics of 
Publicly-Owned Electric Utilities, data 
became readily accessible for our study. 
The figures for 1948 show a gross elec- 
tric plant investment amounting to 
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$1,297 million plus $338 million of 
other utility plant, exclusive of Federal 
power projects. Gross electric revenues 
were $283 million. The importance of 
taxes to the showing of these municipal 
electric utilities can be seen from the 
ratio of that item to revenues. Their 
total taxes amounted to 2.0 per cent of 
gross revenues ; similar private companies 
(Classes A and B) reported Federal 
income taxes amounting to 7.3 per cent 
and other taxes amounting to 9.6 per 
cent, or total taxes of 16.9 per cent of 
electric utility operations in 1948.° 


Shifting the Tax Burden 


If a municipality that does not com- 
pete with any private company chooses 
to give its owned project favored tax 
treatment, that is its privilege, although 
it destroys the comparability of its rates 
with those of neighboring privately- 
that extent and 
increases the amount of revenue which 


owned companies to 


that community will have to raise from 
The effect is to shift so 
much of the local tax burden from one 
form of levy to another. 
the Federal 


other sources. 


Escape from 
income tax, 
however, relieves the community served 
by a municipal utility of its share of the 
Federal tax burden, as compared with 


corporation 


those served by private companies. Since 
power rates are tailored by regulation 
to produce a stipulated rate of return 
on investment, it is apparent that the 
situation in 1948 was as though con- 
sumers using private power from a com- 
pany subject to the corporation income 
tax were paying an excise tax averaging 
7 per cent which municipal power con- 
sumers escaped. 

If all of the from lower 
taxes were passed along to consumers, 
tax equality would pose a difficult prob- 
lem. Actually, the publicly-owned elec- 
tric utilities 
income 


ce bd ” 
savings 


substantial net 
after their operating expenses 
and interest charges. Had they paid a 
38 per cent tax on their combined net 
income in 1948, it would have totaled 
$31,464,000, or 11.1 per cent of electric 
revenues. ‘his per cent is high because 
it is related to electric revenues only. 
The net income from other utility oper- 
ations is only reported on a net basis. 


report a 


Were total utility revenues assumed to 


8. Federal Power Commission, Statistics of Electric 
Utilities in the United States, 1948, p. 10, and 
Statistics of Publicly-Owned Electric Utilities, p. 
8. On the other hand, some allowance should be 
made for those municipalities which are supplied 
with power from their own plants without any bill 
being presented which might be regarded as the 
equivalent of a tax for some analytical purposes. 
For similar private utilities, such power use would 
provide additional gross revenues. 
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be proportionate to gross plant invest- 
ment in electric and other utility prop- 
erty, these income taxes would have 
been but 8.8 per cent of revenues or a 
figure more nearly comparable to that 
paid by private companies. 

Three other tax factors should also 
be mentioned: (1) many of these muni- 
cipal utilities purchase power from Fed- 
eral hydroelectric projects, which enjoy 
a special tax position; (2) municipal 
utilities are financed by the sale of tax- 
exempt bonds; and, (3) between June 
13, 1933, and June 1, 1939, the Public 
Works Administration gave some com- 
munities 45 of the cost of 
setting up their own electric supply sys- 
tems and lent them the balance at a very 
low rate of interest. In this period, 
PWA lent over $96 million and gave 
over $95.6 million to 477 non-Federal 


bodies.” 


per cent 


Federal power plants represent about 
one-half of the government-owned elec- 
tric capacity of the country and produce 
a substantially higher fraction of the 
public power sold. The four hydro 
giants — Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Grand Coulee, Hoover (Boulder) Dam, 





and Bonneville — represent almost a 
billion dollar investment in electric 
plant. They pay no Federal income 


taxes and make only a small contribu- 
tion, if any, to local taxes. 

As for return upon their capital in- 
vestment, they are under no obligation 
to earn any stipulated rate or even any- 
thing at all. No interest charges may 
their operating statement. 
Even when such a property does reach 
the point where it returns to the Trea- 
sury an amount sufficient to equal what 
the Federal government for its 
borrowed funds, currently under 2.5 
per cent, it has the same general advan- 
tages that the municipal utility has over 
the private utility of very low capital 
cost and nominal taxes. 


appear in 


pays 


Capital costs and income taxes may 
constitute three-fourths of the total 
costs of power generated by a similar 
private hydroelectric development. Here 
is a very high “saving” for the utility 
able to buy Federal power. The amount 
is unknown and hidden from the casual 
reader of operating data of the munici- 
pal utilities affected. To put the cost of 
Federal power on a parity with private 
“vardstick” 





especially if any 
intended — the 
should not only charge rates sufficient 
to cover not only a reasonable return 


power 


usage is government 


9. Ernest R Abrams, ‘Municipal Ownership of 
Utilities Declines,” Barron’s, Sept. 4, 1950, p. 39. 
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on the capital invested in utility prop- 
erty but also an amount equal to the 
corporate income taxes lost by supplant- 
ing private investment and operation. 
Because a municipal utility uses no 
stocks in financing its needs, its cost of 
outside funds is represented by the rate 
For 1948, the 
interest charges represented an average 
rate of 3 per cent on total debt. This 
rate is 


paid in its bond issues. 


a composite of 
Currently rates are 
available for such tax-exempt bonds. 
For example, the Public Utility Dis- 
trict No. 1 of Clark County, Washing- 
ton, recently sold a serial electric reve- 
nue bond issue with yields from 1.20 to 
2.35 per cent on maturities from 1951 
to 1977 and an average cost of approxi- 
mately 2.25 per cent. 


rates on past 


financing. lower 


The Consumers 
Public Power District of Nebraska sold 
Western System serial revenue bonds 
with yields from 1.10 to 2.00 for matur- 


ities of 1953-1980. 


Funds Raised by Sale of Stock 


In contrast, the private utility not 
only pays a higher yield to borrow with 
non-exempt bonds but also is obliged to 
raise a substantial part of its funds by 
the sale of stock. The over-all average 
rate of return currently regarded as 
necessary for a private electric utility 
to maintain its credit and raise new 
funds usually runs at the present time 
from 5.5 to 6 per cent. What this 
means is that the ability to use tax- 
exempt bonds instead of taxable stocks 
and bonds makes it necessary for the 
private utility to pay from two to three 
times the rate needed by a municipal 
utility. Even this statement ignores the 
net ownership equity of the municipal 
utilities accumulated from past surplus 
earnings or a PWA grant, upon which 
it may feel no obligation to earn any 
return. At the end of 1948, municipal 
electric utilities had total funded debt 
of $624 million and ownership equity 
of $754 million, $98 million represent- 
ing investment of the municipality and 
$656 million representing surplus.?° 

Differences in capital become 
more significant when we recall the 
point made earlier that the capital re- 
turn cost for utilities 
item in the 


cost 


is a substantial 
total cost of the service. 
This total capital return (interest plus 
return stockholders) con- 
stituted 18.7 per cent of revenues for 
private electric utilities in 1948; 30.6 


earned for 


10. Federal Power Commission, Statistics of Pub- 
licly Owned Electric Utlities, 1948. 
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per cent in 1940. If it is assumed that 
the average municipal utility has a capi- 
tal cost of one-half that of the private 
company, it could under comparable 
operating conditions reduce that cost 
from 18.7 to 9.3 per cent of gross reve- 
nues and pay only 2.0 instead of 16.9 
per cent for taxes. In effect, these two 
‘savings’ would permit rate schedules 
24.2 per cent lower for the municipal 
utility operated at the same level of 
efficiency.!! Or, stated in the reverse 
fashion, such costs if added to the other 
a municipal plant 
would raise its rate structure by 32 per 
cent (24.2+75.8). 

In practice, the municipal company 
does not pass along all of these ‘ 
in lower consumer rates but uses them 


necessary costs of 


‘savings” 


to build a net worth or surplus of prop- 
erty investment over debt. Consequently, 
were municipal companies obliged to 
pay an income tax, it would not neces- 
sarily have to increase existing rates. 
It might merely reduce the amount 
available for the expansion of owner- 
ship investment. It might even lead to 
rate reductions by municipalities anxious 
to avoid the income tax. They would 
then be obliged to finance more of their 
expansion by bonds and less by retained 
earnings. 

Clearly, here is a field of business 
where tax exemption is even more im- 
portant than in the case of the coopera- 
tives studied above, when comparisons 
are being made between exempt and 
taxed business units. Tax equality would 
at the least require (1) that municipal 
utilities be obliged to pay an amount 
equal to the Federal corporate income 
tax rate upon any net income whenever 
it serves a field in which privately-owned 
companies operate, and (2) that the 
interest from all future issues of bonds 
sold by such municipal utility properties 
should be fully subject to income taxes 
for the recipient of such interest. 

Something approaching tax equality 
is necessary if discrimination between 
taxpayers who buy from municipal and 
private utilities is to be our objective. 
Furthermore, any comparisons between 
rates of municipal and private utilities 
are meaningless in the absence of more 
equal tax treatment. 

A corporate 


income tax could be 


11. This comparison omits the greater advantag¢ 
previously referred to from both lower capital cost 
and tax exemption where hydroelectric power is 
employed. This advantage irises from the large 
part these two elements play in hvdro as compared 
with steam power. While municipal utilities are 
given preference in the sale of Federal power, some 
private utilities are able to purchase it where 
municipal plants are unable to absorb the total 
available. 
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New Report on Farm Electrification Research 


— Electrification Research, a 
report on special studies and research 
contributed to or conducted by electric 
operating companies from January, 1947, 
through December, 1950, has just been 
published by Electric In- 
stitute. 

Compiled by the Institute’s Farm Sec- 


the Edison 





tion, the new 49-page report summarizes 
briefly 244 different activities receiving 
support or sponsorship from electric com- 
panies in 88 separate categories of farm 
research. In these classifications, work is 
being carried on to determine the effec- 
tiveness of electric applications in such 
varied fields as apple storage purifying, 
barn cleaning, electronic preservation of 
agricultural products, milk house heat- 
ing, pig production, poultry house venti- 
lation, and tobacco curing. 

Twenty-six land grant colleges or 
universities in every section of the nation 
cooperated with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, electric equipment man- 
ufacturers, and electric operating com- 
panies in the research and special studies 
outlined in the new booklet. 

Farm Electrification Research is an 
attractively printed revision of a similar 
1949, 
‘The new publication is available at $1.00 
per copy from the Edison Electric In- 
stitute, +20 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Quantity prices will be fur- 
nished on request to the Institute. 


report published in December, 





avoided by a municipal utility willing 
to pass all “‘savings’’ along to consumers 
through reduced rates. This possibility 
poses the question as to whether a more 
equitable arrangement would not be to 
exempt all regulated utilities from the 
income tax, whether public or private, 
and levy a common excise tax upon the 
revenues of both that would yield the 
desired total revenues from this sector 
of the consuming public. 


Conclusion 

Cooperatives and government-owned 
utilities have been selected for discussion 
because they were deemed the most im- 
portant to the problem of tax exemption 
as a competitive business factor. The 
problem in the case of certain financial 
institutions, notably insurance compan- 
ies, involves more complex and technical 
matters. Whatever tax burden is laid 
upon such institutions, the same general 
principle developed here would seem 
applicable. The objective should be to 


produce an equality of tax burden 
within a given competitive field so as to 
avoid favoring one corporate form of 


organization over another. 


To achieve that end, economic analy- 
sis is essential to avoid inequity growing 
out of legalistic differences. Fundamen- 
tal economic similarities should be em- 
phasized. Thus, if mutual savings banks 
were to be regarded as competitive with 
banks, it would appear 
equitable to permit them to deduct pay- 


commercial 


ments to depositors that are the equiva- 
lent of interest in arriving at their net 
taxable income, even though such a pay- 
ment is legally called a “dividend” un- 
der their mutual form of organization. 

Because the weight of taxation has 
become so heavy, the greatest care is 
essential that it be not used to handicap 
some business organizations at the ex- 
pense of others. Failure to exercise such 
care might so blight the, competitive 
process that it will cease to bring about 
the survival of those units which serve 
the community with the greatest econ- 
omy of resources. As between its own 
and private enterprise, the government 
can readily discredit private operation, 
especially in the utility field, if it chooses 
to tip the scales in its own favor with 
discriminatory taxation, as it does at 
the present time. 
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Joint AEIC-EEI Heat Pump 
Committee Activities 


OR the past decade there has been 

a great deal of interest, particularly 

among engineers and manufac- 
turers, in the possible use of the heat 
pump principle in residential, commer- 
cial, and industrial applications. Since 
the main source of operating energy for 
the majority of heat pump systems is 
electricity, the utility companies have 
been closely allied with the development 
programs and have been financially re- 
sponsible for much of the research which 
has been made. 

During the postwar period of World 
War II, several manufacturers became 
active once more in heat pump _ pro- 
A few manufacturers began to 
units for residential 


grams. 
produce package 
and commercial markets, and _ several 
custom-assembled systems were installed 
throughout the country in test locations. 

By 1947 the utility industry began to 
consider the possible increase of system 
demands which a concentration of heat 
pump units might produce. During the 
summer of this year, the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Edison Electric Institute 
and the Association of Edison I]luminat- 
ing Companies appointed the Joint 
AEIC-EEI Heat Pump Committee to 
study all aspects of the heat pump and 
its probable future in this country. 


Major Objectives Defined 


At the first meeting of the committee, 
held September 4, 1947, the five major 
objectives of the committee were defined 
as follows: 

1. Assembly.and analysis of test data 

on existing heat pump installations. 

2. Coordination of present investiga- 

tions of heat sources suitable for 

use with residential heat pumps 
designed for heating and cooling. 
3. Coordination, compilation, and dis- 
semination of information cover- 
ing application technique. 
4. Cooperation with the 
turers in their production of heat 
pump equipment having acceptable 
operating and performance char- 


manufac- 


acteristics. 

5. Dissemination of 
general interest on the subject and 
coordination of the many technical 


information of 


and sales activities of the heat 
pump. 
This report will discuss briefly the 
efforts of the committee in conjunction 
with the objectives stated above. 


Assembly and Analysis of Test Data 


The initial project undertaken by the 
committee was the determination of the 
number of heat pump installations 
throughout the country and their geo- 
graphical locations. In order to make 
this survey as accurate as possible, the 
United States was divided into zones 
which were then assigned to the indi- 
vidual committee members. Each mem- 
ber was responsible for reporting to the 
committee any heat pump activity in his 
assigned area. 

Special test data forms were devised 
by the committee for use in submitting 
operating data. These questionnaire 
forms have been utilized in keeping up- 
to-date tabulations, graphs, maps, and 
reports concerning the number, type, lo- 
cation, and physical characteristics of 
heat pump installations throughout the 
country. 

As of April 1, 1951, the committee 
had authoritative information on 318 
residential and 277 commercial installa- 
tions. The combined installed compres- 
sor-horsepower of 585 of these 595 in- 
stallations is 6782 hp. Breakdown of heat 
source for 587 installations is as follows: 
air, 207; water, 316; earth, 38; and 
dual heat source, 26. 

The number of installations in the 
United States, on which the committee 
has authoritative data, is a good indica- 
tion of the growth of the heat pump 
during the last decade. In 1940 there 
were 38 installations on record, and by 
1945 this number had increased very 
slightly to a total of 41. However, by 
1950 the total had increased to 515. 
The total as of April 1, 1951 was 595 
installations, which figure is undoubtedly 
somewhat less than the actual number 
of installations throughout the country, 
as it is based only on authoritative data 
submitted to the committee. There are, 
for example, at least 400 heat pump 
units reportedly installed, which are not 
included in the tabulations by the com- 


mittee because of insufficient accurate 
data. As an installation may consist of 
several heat pump units, there is no ac- 
curate method of estimating the number 
of installations that are made up of 
these 400 units. 

Complete operating data on several 
installations throughout the country, 
covering. representative periods of opera- 
tion, have been submitted to the com- 
mittee, and an analysis of this informa- 
tion is in progress. 


Heat Source Investigations 


The committee early recognized that 
the one phase of a heat pump system 
on which little research had been made 
was the problem concerning heat source. 
Of the three major heat sources—air, 
water, and the earth, using buried coils 
—least information was available on the 
earth. 





This particular heat source also 
proved to be the most controversial, and 
the few theories which had been pro- 
posed were not in complete agreement. 

All authorities on the subject of mass 
transfer of heat in the earth agreed that 
the thermal conductivity of soil is very 
definitely affected by the moisture con- 
tent of the soil. The method by which 
the soil moisture transmitted the heat 
from one location in the earth to an- 
other was the subject of most contro- 
versy and that on which least authorita- 
tive data was available. 

In the spring of 1948 the committee 
Professor W. A. Hadley of 


Columbia University as a consultant on 


engaged 


the subject of earth as a heat source. 

Professor Hadley made a thorough 
analysis of the available literature and 
operating data on installations utilizing 
earth coils in an effort to establish more 
definite conclusions concerning the use 
of earth as a heat source for heat pump 
systems. The initial report on Professor 
Hadley’s investigations as published by 
the committee in the January, 1949, 
BULLETIN was titled “The Effect of 
Soil Moisture on Buried Receivers for 
Heat Pumps.” The second report by 
Professor Hadley was a correlation of 
tho operating data of existing installa- 
tions using earth coils. This report was 








- 
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titled “Operating Characteristics of Heat 
Pump Ground Coils” and appeared in 
the December, 1949, BULLETIN. 

The committee also investigated the 
possibility of using solar energy as an 
auxiliary heat source for heat pump sys- 
tems. For many years, in the warmer 
climatic zones, this type of heat energy 
has been utilized for water heating and 
house heating. Educational, governmen- 
tal, and research agencies have investi- 
gated this vast source of heat energy 
and the methods of collection and appli- 
cation of the energy. 

For several years the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has been in- 
vestigating chemical salts as 
possible media of storing solar energy 
for use with a residential solar heating 
system. Early investigations indicated 
that chemical storage systems, using the 


various 


heat of fusion principle, could absorb 
from four more heat 
energy than an equivalent weight of 
water. Investigations were initiated by 
the committee at MIT to determine the 
latent heat of fusion and other char- 
acteristics of a chemical which may be 
used as a heat storage medium. Various 


to seven times 


types of containers for the chemical were 
also tested to determine the effects on 
the storage medium. 

A report on the investigation at 
MIT was published by the committee 
in the September, 1950, BULLETIN. An 
installation is now in operation using 
the type of storage recommended by the 
investigators. Operating data are being 
recorded and will be analysed after the 
test period. If an economical and efh- 
cient heat storage medium can be de- 
vised, it may be possible to use solar 
energy as an auxiliary heat source for 
the heat pump. 

Irrespective of the results of experi- 
ments with solar energy, the possibility 
of using heat storage in conjunction 
with a heat pump system seems to indi- 
cate that it would be possible to de- 
srease the size of heat pump equipment. 
The unit operating time would be in- 
reased, which would result in a higher 
nnual load factor. 


Cooperation With Manufacturers 


The principle contact with the manu- 
facturers of heat pump equipment has 
been the Heat Pump Committee of the 
Air Conditioning and Refrigerating Ma- 
chinery Association, with which the 
Joint AEIC-EEI Committee has fre- 
quent meetings. These meetings of the 
two groups have been very helpful to 
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both the manufacturers and the utilities 
through the exchange of design and ap- 
plication information. 

One of the projects of the committee 
during 1950 was the field testing of a 
group of heat pump water heaters as- 
sembled by a U. S. manufacturer. A 
report on the first phase of the investi- 
gation covering the spring and summer 
of 1950 was published by the committee 
in the October, 1950, BULLETIN under 
the title ‘Residential Heat 
Water Heater Operation.” 


Pump 
Results of 
the initial analysis of operating data in- 
dicated that the particular unit tested, 
with a storage capacity of 53 gallons, 
provided an of hot 
water for The 
dehumidification and cooling effects pro- 


adequate supply 
average requirements. 
duced by the evaporator coil were notice- 
able in all test locations and were con- 
sidered as being added advantages of 
the unit. 

The committee is continuing the cor- 
relation of data this 
initial group of pilot model heat pump 
water heaters and a comprehensive prog- 
ress report is planned for the near future. 


operating from 


The committee also devised a specific 
field test procedure to be used with heat 
pump water heaters. The heat pump 
Air Conditioning and Re- 
frigerating Machinery Association and 
American Society of Refrigerating En- 
gineers gave valuable assistance in pre- 


groups of 


paring this procedure. 


Dissemination of General Information 


The joint committee prepares reports 
on the various investigations with which 
it is actively associated. These reports 
are published in the BULLETIN. To pre- 
sent a brief picture of the research status 
of the heat pump in this country, the 
committee published two articles, the 
first of which appeared in the March, 
1948, BuLiLetin. The second, which 
reported on the progress made during 
the previous year, appeared in August, 
1949. 

Many of the reports which appear in 
the BULLETIN are also reprinted by the 
committee for distribution to cooperating 
heat pump groups, and to answer in- 
quiries which are submitted to the com- 
mittee. Frequently, reports and articles, 
which appear in trade magazines and 
other forms of literature, are reprinted 
by the committee for general distribu- 
tion. 

Committee headquarters are located 
at the Edison Electric Institute where a 
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complete file of items concerning the 
heat pump is maintained. 

The interest of major manufacturers 
in the heat pump has increased greatly 
during the past five years. Many phases 
of its application are being actively in- 
vestigated by educational and research 
agencies throughout the country. The 
most important duty of -the committee 
in the future will be to keep abreast of 
the progress made and to disseminate 
useful information to the utilities and 
the general public. 

The following is a list of BULLETIN 
articles which have been published by 
the Joint AEIC-EEI Committee: 

1. September, 1947, “Joint Heat 
Pump Committee Organized” 


2. January, 1948, “Members of 
AEIC-EEI Heat Pump Commit- 
tee Establish Zones to Gather 
Field Test Data” 

3. February, 1948, “Joint AEIC- 


EEI Heat Pump Committee Sug- 
gests Method for Ground Tem- 
perature Measurements” 

4. March, 1948, “Initial Survey of 
Heat Pump Research’”’ 

. July, 1948, “Joint AEIC-EEI 
Heat Pump Committee Survey” 

6. October, 1948, ‘Suggested Field 
Test Procedure For Determina- 
tion of Coefficient of Performance 
and Performance Factor of an 
Electric Heat Pump While Oper- 
ating on the Heating Cycle” 

7. January, 1949, “The Effect of 
Soil Moisture on Buried Re- 
ceivers for Heat Pumps’ 

8. August, 1949, “Progress Report 
on Heat Pump Research” 

9. December, 1949, “Operating 
Characteristics of Heat Pump 

Ground Coils” 

10. September, 1950, “Heat Storage 
for Heat Pumps” 

11. October, 1950, “Residential Heat 
Pump Water Heater Operation” 


Gat 


Reprints Available for Distribution 


In addition to the above articles, the 
following items have been reprinted and 
are available for distribution: 

1. “The Heat Pump as a Load 
Builder” 
2. “Heat Pump Bibliography” 


3. “Progress Report on' the Heat 
Pump” 

4. “Heating With Reversed Re- 
frigeration”’ 


wal 


“A Review of Commercial Heat 


Pump Installations” 
6. “The Heat Pump Paradox” 
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. “The Commercial Aspects of the 

Heat Pump” 

8. “Heat Pump Heat Sources’ 

9. “Description and Performance of 
Two Heat Pump Air Condition- 
ing Systems” 

10. “The Sixth Ingredient — The 
Heat Pump” 

11. “The Heat Pump” 

12. “Heat Pump System 
Water Storage” 

13. ““The Residential Heat Pump in 

New England” 


’ 


Using 


In addition, several reports, charts, 


tabulations, and maps are maintained 
which present the heat pump picture as 
it is known to the committee. These 
items are revised frequently so that they 
include accrued information. 


Two-Way Radio Problems 
Important to Fleet 
Operation 
(Continued from page 268) 


calls, tone signals should be provided for: 
Catastrophe calls. 

2. Emergency calls. 

3. Urgent or attention calls. 


rary 


Power Supply 
After a decision has been made as to 
the rated output required to maintain 
the battery in a properly charged con- 
dition, a choice is available as to whether 
to use a low cut-in, high output d-c gen- 
erator or a low cut-in, high output alter- 
Under present conditions there 
seems to be much in favor of the alter- 
nator: 
1. At a given idle engine speed with a 
fixed load connected to the output 
of the alternator, the alternator 
will deliver a higher out than the 
d-c generator. Furthermore, this 
condition exists throughout the en- 
tire speed range of the alternator. 
2. There is no noise interference from 
brushes on the alternator. Thus, a 
capacitor is not required, making 
one less item to purchase and 


nator. 


service. 

Any difficulty which may be encoun- 
tered in the form of belt slippage while 
driving the generators can be remedied 
by the use of a segmented, neoprene belt. 

The car number should be placed on 
the instrument panel somewhere near 
the microphone or handset. This will 
tend to reduce the occasions when the 
user of the mobile unit will give the 
wrong car number when operating the 
radio. 
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The Utility’s Challenge to Young Men 


(Continued from page 271) 


To summarize our examination of 
tomorrow’s business-managed, tax-paying 
electric utility, I call to your attention 
the following important realities: 

1. The electric utility of tomorrow 
will offer to its young men of today 
great opportunities to plan, direct, 
and carry out the functions of the 
Power Production, Transmission and 
Distribution, Personnel and Public 
Relations, Sales and Accounting De- 
partments. 

2. The sales personnel, which has 
been at a minimum during the past 
decade, must be expanded rapidly and 
adequately trained to sell our industry 
and its product to tomorrow’s public, 
for selling is the key to success for our 
free enterprise system and provides 
the consumer with the right to decide 
what he wants to purchase. It is my 
opinion that so long as we have ade- 
quate selling we shall have free enter- 
prise. 

3. The electric utility of tomorrow 
must select its leaders from today’s 
young men of your caliber. 

Elmer Lindseth, in his final address 
as president of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute, in 1950, pointed out that during 
the next five vears possibly 33 per cent 


of the top executives of our industry will 
retire and that it is also likely that an 
equal percentage of the key men in the 
industry will pass their duties and re- 
sponsibilities on to the shoulders of 
young men. 

The utilities’ challenge to you, the 
young men of today, is to supply the 
competent leadership for the direction 
Your ad- 
vancement in the industry depends upon 
vour ability to perform in your present 
capacity and your ability to accept ad- 
ditional responsibility at each and every 
opportunity. 

Establish for yourself a definite and 
honest goal and build within yourself a 
driving desire to reach that goal. To 
obtain your goal, approach it in a logical 
and orderly manner or it will fade away 
like a dream and come back to haunt 
you. As tomorrow’s leaders, bear in 
mind always that, regardless of who 
you are, your virtues and your vices will 
be reflected in those you lead. 


of our industry tomorrow. 


To me will come the satisfaction of 
obtaining a goal if I have stimulated 
a strong determination on your part to 
put forth the necessary effort to prepare 
yourselves to meet the industry’s chal- 
lenge to you—the leaders of tomorrow. 


Rural Market for Electrical Goods 
Subject of Joint Survey 


N order to compile data on the present 
and potential rural market for elec- 
trical goods and Electrical 
World magazine and the National Elec- 
trical 


services, 


have 
undertaken a joint survey of some 100 
makers of 


Manufacturers Association 
electrically-operated farm 
equipment. 

The results of the survey will be pub- 
lished later this year in Electrical World 
as a feature in connection with the ob- 
servance of Rural Electrification Week, 
which will also be the subject of a lead 
editorial in the magazine on August 27. 

The object of the survey is to increase 
available information on_ electrically- 
operated farm equipment, exclusive of 
household appliances, and is intended to 
determine: 

1. Present use of such equipment, 

2. Potential market for it, 


3. Volume of electrical components 
required, and 

4+. Present and potential use of elec- 
tricity by such equipment. 

Mailed in July, the survey form is 
composed of two groups of questions 
covering 34 types of electrically-operated 
farm equipment. The first group asks 
respondents to give estimates of total 
sales of their type of products by all 
manufacturers. The second group re- 
quests specific information on the type 
manufactured by _ indi- 
vidual respondents. 

Despite the existing large body of 
literature on farm electrification, Elec- 
trical World and NEMA have found 
little competent data on the present and 
future rural market for electrical goods, 
and it is their expectation that the survey 
will do much to alleviate this condition. 


of equipment 
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It Went Like a Snowball 


Distribution of 1836 Treasury Surplus 


N these ,days of a $260 billion na- 
tional debt (on which the Federal 
government interest of 
almost $6 billion a year) it is hard to 
realize that a little over 100 years ago 
one of the biggest headaches of the na- 
tion’s leaders was that the U. S. had 


TOO MUCH money! That’s right. 


pays out 


Too much-money! 

As an infant country that virtually 
had to lift itself by its own bootstraps 
out of the mire of post-Revolutionary 
debt, there was no precedent for such 
a situation. Monies received in the Fed- 
eral Treasury, largely from customs re- 
ceipts and from sales of western lands, 
had up to that time just about made 
ends meet. But this was something new. 
Even the most ardent supporters of rev- 
olution had not foreseen such an event. 

And so the decision was made to rid 
the nation of this embarrassment by 
distributing the money among the sev- 
eral states of the young Union. It was, 
in effect, the first Federal aid gimmick 
of our history. But what followed in 
the wake of this distribution of Federal 
largesse adequately points a moral for 
those who insist that great Federal 
spending does little harm to the nation’s 
economy. For the distribution was suc- 
ceeded—as is inevitably the case when 
government funds are pumped into the 
economic bloodstream—by an_ inflation 
that brought on the panic of 1837. 

The year was 1836. The Federal 
debt was paid off, and (unbelievable) 
operating expenses were being paid cur- 
rently. But the money kept pouring 
into the Treasury in ever-increasing 
amounts. The Secretary of the Trea- 
sury commented anxiously in his annual 








Reprinted from the July 1951, issue of Tax 
Outlook, published by the Tax Foundation, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


a Warning for Today 


report about “the inconvenience of so 
unexpected and embarrassing an event 
as a large surplus.” 


What to do with the money? 


That 
question was propounded on every side. 
Then somebody hit on the plan of dis- 
tributing the Treasury surplus directly 
to the states. 

At that time the scheme seemed sound 
enough. It cost then little more than 
$20 million a year to run the Federal 
government. (As compared to the same 
sum being spent today about every two 
and one-half hours.) Receipts in the 
Treasury in that fateful year were so 
high that even after paying for current 
expenses and retiring the national debt, 
there was still a surplus of $417 million, 
or about sufficient to run the national 
government for two more years. (To 
achieve such a result today would re- 
quire 


Federal taxes of about one-half 


trillion dollars. ) 


“He’s a Bright Lad” 
Originally, the plan for distribution 
of this surplus was something like this: 
keep a reserve of $5 million in the Trea- 
sury, and give the remaining $36 mil- 
lion directly to the states on a per capita 
basis. According to Dewey’s Financial 


History of the 


turn for the deposits (with the states), 


United States, “in re- 


the Secretary of the Treasury received 
certificates which set forth the obliga- 
tions of the states to pay the amount 
to the U. a 


sell or assign these certificates whenever 


and he was given power to 


in 
1837, it 
was found that under the terms of the 
(distribution) Act (passed on June 23, 
1836), would be 
available for deposit with the several 
states. Because of the financial diffi- 
culties that followed in 1837, the Fed- 
eral government was unable to transfer 
the whole of this sum, but in all, about 
°28 million was paid over.” 


necessary for want of other mone\ 


the Treasury. On January 1, 


about $37 million 


The whole scheme excited wild specu- 
Not without reason did a sub- 
scriber to the Boston Courier of the 
day write to the editor: 


lation. 


“T have a little son, eight years old, 
whom parental partiality might regard 


as a bright boy. He frequently reads 


the newspapers, and is much interested 
in the disposition of the surplus revenue 
He is decidedly in 
distribution among the 
towns in proportion to their population, 


in Massachusetts. 
favor of its 





and is particularly anxious about it now, 
as he is nearly out of pocket-money. 
Three dollars in his eyes are a large 
sum for sugar plums, and he is sure if 
the towns get the money, he shall have 
so much, whether Father and Mother 
are willing or not. Is he not a promis- 
ing candidate for public favor?” 

But editorially, another canny New 
England paper, the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant, citing the difficulties experi- 
enced by legislators who saw dangers 
to the economy, pointed out that the 
bill “will bring into this state, at the 
calculation, $496,000; at the 
highest, $544,000. A Senator or Repre- 
sentative who could bring himself for 
mere party 


lowest 


grounds to vote against a 
result of which must 
be so favorable to the most important 


proposition, the 


interests of his constituents, must have 
been far gone in political hardihood as 
well as depravity.” 

Under the Act finally adopted (the 
Surplus Revenue Act of 1836), the 
surplus was to be deposited with 
the states in four quarterly installments. 
They were to be allowed to use the 
money and the income from it subject 
to recall by the Treasury if the prin- 
cipal was ever needed. According to 
the official report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the money was given to 
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all the states, “whether in debt or not, 
and whether needing the money for any 
great public purpose or not... . ” 
Like most inter-government loans and 
grants, the distributed surplus was never 
repaid, although the Treasury made 
several demands for the money during 
the next half-century. As Dewey noted: 
“In 1883, the state of Virginia made a 
claim upon the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury for the deposit of the fourth in- 
stallment, and appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States for a man- 
damus to compel the Secretary to de- 
posit with the state an amount equal to 
the fourth installment, namely, $732,- 
809. The court held, however, that 
the Act (of 1836) created no debt or 
legal obligation on the part of the gov- 
ernment, but only made the states the 
depositaries temporarily of a portion of 
the public revenue not needed, as it 
was then supposed, for the purposes of 
the United States.” 


Even Cotton Soared 
The effect of this give-away program 
on the national economy was disastrous. 
The distribution of the millions in state 
banks throughout the young nation in- 
flated the credit structure, skyrocketed 
the price of cotton, encouraged foreign 





growers to flood the American market, 
mushroomed the sale 
and fostered the growth of the wildest 
speculation. Within less than one year 
the bubble burst, and the country started 


on one of its worst periods of depression. 


of western lands, 


Indeed, the reaction was so swift that 
the Federal Treasury found itself with 
a deficit before it had even paid the 
fourth installment. A commentator in 
1837 wrote: “In general, the growth of 
the surplus was followed by a consider- 
able increase in Government expenses, 
legitimate and illegitimate, and an as- 
tonishing prevalence of official reckless- 
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ism and which would prove the highway 
to destruction of our American plan of 
living. 

We live in an unusual age, an age 
designed for true democratic government 
but at the same time fraught with tre- 
mendous danger. Not since the days of 
the open forum in early Greece and 
Rome have all the people of a state had 
the opportunity to hear and see what is 
going on. Today, with radio and tele- 
vision, to savy nothing of newspapers and 
magazines, the 150,000,000 people of 
this country have the rare privilege of 
seeing and hearing what is happening 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land in their government, in investiga- 
tions, in business, as well as in the halls 
of the United Nations, not weeks or 
months later, but as it happens. 


ness and dishonesty in the Government 
finances, not to say of gigantic frauds 
and barefaced plundering of the Trea- 
sury.” 

Nor did the states, recipients of this 
Federal bounty, fare much better. While 
Dewey records specifically that Massa- 
chusetts distributed its funds to the 
towns (Boston used the money for cur- 
rent expenses; Salem built a town hall; 
Groton broken _ bridge) ; 
Maine made a per capita distribution; 
and the money for 
internal improvements and others saved 
it, Horace Greeley wrote in 1837: 


repaired a 


some states used 


“Two-thirds of the states have mis- 
managed and misapplied this great fund 

. in a miserable, time-serving, popu- 
larity-hunting fashion.”” Charles Fen- 
ton Mercer, a supporter of the Act, 
said later the surplus was “used up, 
generally speaking, in some visionary 
project, or it was distributed in some 
way to the emolument of party and 
wasted by demagogues.” 

According to other contemporary re- 
ports, some states like Maryland, IIli- 
nois, and Indiana squandered the share 
they received on “‘reckless and extrava- 
gant” Ar- 
kansas, lost it through corruption; some, 
like Georgia, frittered it away on bad 
loans; while some, like Michigan and 
Mississippi, used the funds to encour- 
age reckless speculation. A few states, 
like Delaware, Missouri, and South 
Carolina, invested the money wisely. 


improvements; others, like 


While this is a great privilege, in this 
fact lies a danger. Politicians and dema- 
gogues are quick to realize that here is 
an opportunity to influence the opinions 
and attitudes of people through this pub- 
lic forum. Wild-eyed ideas, misinforma- 
tion, and untruths can be peddled to 
millions of people simultaneously. Unless 
we in industry are awake to this danger 
and opportunity, our present effort to 
bring the truth to our own employees 
will become a feeble and ineffective tool. 
We too must use every means of com- 
munication at our disposal to keep the 
facts before those people who are vir- 
tually partners in our business, with the 
hope that, having confidence in our in- 
tegrity, these facts will formulate sound 


opinions and result in sound decisions. 


Perhaps the greatest consequence of 
this venture Federal aid to the 
states, however, was the change in the 
attitude of the people to state finances 
and the Federal Treasury. As Governor 
Thomas of Maryland said in 1842: 

“The distribution law, which beg- 
gared the General (Federal) Govern- 


into 


ment, whilst but few of the recipients 
of its have enriched, 
caused a most unfortunate revolution in 
public feeling, if not in public opinion. 
The possession of that fund, stimulat- 
ing as it did the wildest speculation, 
destroyed at once all those salutary re- 
straints found in the habits of the peo- 
ple, and the conditions and powers of 
their local governments. An inexhausti- 
ble fountain of wealth, it was believed, 
had been opened, which was to flow in 
perennial streams into the state trea- 
suries. State legislators, it was thought, 
were no longer to be limited in their 
operations, or abridged in their expendi- 
tures, by the amount of revenue they 
might be emboldened to take directly 
by taxes from the pockets of the people.” 

Thus ended the national government’s 
first venture into aid to the states. This 
vignette from 


bounties been 


financial _his- 
tory sheds anew some light on a hardly- 


American 


understood fact, government’s role in 
the present-day inflationary trends. The 
high prices, the scarcities, all segments 
of the inflation picture, are attributed 
by the average citizen to many factors 
—few recognize that vast Federal 
spending plays a vital part in it. 
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CD. cheb add A dhe eeecamaee ed 1.60 
G-10—Boilers, Superheaters, Econo- 
mizers, Air Heaters & Piping, 1939 
SSFRO)  paineecasetsecosedn shaaeum .80 
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TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION 


COMMITTEE 

50-3—Cable Operation, 1947 (1950).. 
Q-12—A-C Network Operations, 1944- 

we A eee 
Q-10—Cable Operation Report, 1946. 
Q-1—Cable Operation Report, 1945. 
O-14—Cable Operation Report, 1944 
M-16—Cable Operation Report, 1943 
M-1—A-C Network Operations, 1941- 

BONE CIPEEO us da xcaumeaeaans 60 1. 
L-1—Cable Oneration—1942 Cidredy. 


K-10—Line Clearing Manual, 1944 1-9 
K-6—Cable Operation — 1941 General 


EET SER EG RE ees 50 1 
K-4—A-C Network Operations, 1938- 
TE TOPGED ehccsidedoasnresd -60 1 


J-5—Ice and Wind Loading Tables 
for Overhead Line Conductors (Re- 
vision of Tables 85 to 96 of the 
Overhead Systems Reference Book) 


Ug MR eee eT ee eee 14 
J-3—Cable Operation, 1940 (8/42) .. . 
H-6—Distribution Transformer Load 

muperviawe (3/49) soc dscavecaes 
H-5—Cable Operations, 1939 (1/41). 
G-5—Cable Operation, 1938 (1/40).. 
G-1—A.C. Network Operation, 1936- 

SPF SEED x cheb-aecchamek etekae 
F-16—Cable Operation, 1937 (12/38) 
F-10 — Tree Trimming Practices 

CIDTOOD Sis besaes casa sancaalon 


F-9—Conductor Sags and Tension for 
Rural Lines (10/38) 


we 1.75 
.60 1.50 
75 1.75 
Pe 1.75 
-60 1.50 
-50 1.25 
50 1.65 
50 1.25 
copies. 35c. 
25 1.35 
.50 1.60 
copies. 10c. 

0 1.25 
.60 1.50 
-60 1.50 
.60 1.50 
.80 2.00 
.60 1.50 
.20 .50 
.40 1.00 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SPECIFICATIONS 
10 to 49 copies, 25% discount 
50 or more copies, 50% discount ‘ 
Non- 

Members Members 
MS-1—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Standard Dial Constants for Al- 
ternating Current Watthour Meters 


(8/40) sccccccccrccsesesesecesos 10 10 
MS-3 — Specifications for Standard 

Current Transformers for Primary 

Circuits ABIEE) ccacnccinsseecenas 10 -10 


MSJ-3—Standards for Metering Cur- 

rent Transformers for Primary Cir- 

cuits, AEIC-EEI-NEMA, 1951... .10 10 
MS-4— Specifications for Indicating 

and Cumulative Demand Register 


Scales (8/42) ..cccecessecceeees -10 10 
MS-5—Specifications for Indicating 
Thermal Watt Demand Meters, 1946 .10 10 


MS-6—Specifications for Marking and 
Arrangement of Terminals for 


Phase-Shifting Devices Used in 

Metering, 1946 ..ccceccscccccscece 10 .10 
MSJ-7—-Standards for W. atthour Meter 

Sockets, AEIC-EEI-NEMA, 1950. 1.25 125 
TD-1—Specifications for Steel Bolts 

and Nuts Supersedes TD-1, 1937 

LSE  ccktewoedegnan ees baa 10 10 
TD-2—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Strand Eye Anchor Rods 

(5/42). cacvosccseceeseses 10 10 
TD-3—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Lag Screws, 1951.......secees 10 10 
TD-4—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Eye Bolts (6/39) .......+- 10 10 
TD-5—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Eyenuts and Eyelets (4/41) ... .10 .10 
TD-6—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Steel Crossarm Braces (5/40).. .10 .10 
TD-7—Specifications for Spool Type 

Secondary Racks (1948)......... .10 -10 


TD-8—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Straight Tinned Copper Con- 

nectors (10/40) ........4-- ‘ 10 10 
TD-9—Specifications for Single Tube 

Seamless Copper Splicing Sleeves 

(10/42) 
TD-10— Suggestions for. Specifications 

for Rolled Steel Washers (5/40). 10 -10 
TD-12—Specifications for Pole Guards, 


POU Ainnacasadlestaausaxeweaeens 10 .10 
TD-13 Specificati ons for Guy Thim- 

ee: TO vie pea nis 0a esing o06 eS tes 10 10 
TD-15—Specifications for Pole and 

Lower Steps. 1946 ....cccccccees .10 .10 
TD16—line Hardware Materials In- 

spection Procedure, 1950......... .10 10 


TD-17—Specifications for Bolt Type 
Steel Insulator Pins with One Inch 


Diameter Lead Threads, 1947..... .10 10 
TDJ-19—Standard Mounting Bracket 

for Distribution Cutouts and Dis- 

tribution Lightning Arresters, 1949. .10 .10 


TD-51—Specifications for Low and 

Medium Voltage Pin Type Lime- 

Glass Insulators (Supersedes TD- 

S1, 1937 in part) 1942. .2200<s0 25 .25 
TD-51—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Low and Medium Voltage Pin- 


Type Insulators, 1937.........00. 25 25 
TD-71—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Insulator and Pin Threads and 

Gauges (5/37) wicccres air ttch iors 0 10 


TD-72 — Tentative Specification for 
Line Connectors and Splices (1949) .10 10 
TD-90—Specifications for Douglas Fir 


Crossarm Treated or Untreated, 
| RR ots heey Sere re ee ee a 10 10 
TD-91—Specifications for Dense South 


ern Pine Crossarms, Preservative 

RVCMOE, TOSS sacweeki nt tena cviee 10 10 
TDJ-131 Standards for Filament 

Lamps Used in Street and Highway 

Lighting, EEI-NEMA, 1951 ...... 10 .10 
TDJ-132—Standards for Photometric 

Tests for Luminaires Used x" Street 

and Highway Lighting, EEI-NEMA, 

PGE vgsaxeh su 46 bhenee erent here's 10 10 
TDJ-133 “St: indards for Voltage Clas 

sification of Luminaires Used in 

a and Highway Lighting, EET- 

NEMA, 1951 

TDJ-134 Standards for Pendant 

Luminaire Mounting Used in Street 

nd Highway Lighting, EEI-NEMA, 

bt i ee rarer gree frie Court tra 10 .10 
TDJ-136—Standards for Series Sockets 
and Series-Sockets Receptacles Used 
in Street and eenned Lighting, 
EEI-MEMA,. 1952. oaeicincs.cectciciern .10 10 


Commercial Division Reports 
and Manuals 


Agriculture 
51-11—Farm Electrification Research, 
CS eee eres TiS: $1.00 $1.00 
50-8— Farm Electrical Equipment 
Handbook, 1950 
Single copy $2.25 postpaid. Quantity Prices 


Upon Request 
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Non- 
Members Members 
Farm Electrification Manual—Includes 
14 Sections of —— series €x- 
cepting Section 3, which will be for- 


warded when revised, hn ee 5.00 8.00 
New Series — Sec. 15, Dairy Stable 

Ventilation, 1950 .........sessse. -40 .60 

few Series — Sec. 16, Barn Cleaning, 

RE yo anivs-t abies eure ois 5a eee .30 45 


Quantity prices & prices of individual sections 
upon request 
General 
50-5—Study to Determine Load and 
Revenue Potential of the American 
Restaurant, 1950 
R-19—Catalogue of Sales Aids for 
Electric Industry, 1949........ 1.00 2.00 
R-10—Study to Determine Load and 


Revenue Potential of American 

i ee ee errr .25 .25 
P-6—The Heat Pump is |) re 25 25 
Lighting 


R-18—Tabulation of Information Re- 

lating to Street Lighting As Ob- 

tained from Returns of 104 Public 

Utility Companies Throughout the 

Di Mr weedasinaswednewasans -40 .40 
Q-9—Tabulation of Information  Re- 

lating to Street Lighting as Ob- 

tained from Returns of 39 Public 

Utility Companies ee the 

a ey RE FAs adnsnnadcéaes® oo» ae 40 
Power 
I-1—Power Sales Manual—Sections 1 

to 10 and 12 to 17 and Supplements 

to Jan. 1, 1950 (Includes one Binder) 

Prices Upon Request 

Water Heating 
O-4—Model Specifications for the In- 

stallation of Wiring and Plumbing 

for Automatic Electric _— 

Water Heaters ........ jaaoewen 25 .25 


NATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Better Light-Better Sight Bureau 

“Teaching About Light and _  Sight’’—Classroom 
program for teaching 5th and 6th grade students 
about light and sight. Price list upon request. 

“Living with Light’’—Classroom program for teach- 
ing Junior High School students about light and 
sight. Price list upon request. 

“Light Is What You Make It’’—A sound movie in 
technicolor produced by Disney Productions. 
16mm, 10 minutes. Price list upon request. 

‘Let There Be Light’’—Street light- 
ing, sound slide film. 15 minutes, 


TS SEM oo00:5:6:0-16:0,3'0 dine esa6 30-5'e 25.00 
“See for Yourself’’—Home lighting, 

sound slide film. 15 minutes, 105 

EO CE Oe ee Eee 30.00 
“Educating In a Truer Light’’—School 

Lighting, colored sound slide film, 

22 minutes—over 100 frames...... 50.00 

Accompanying booklet ............ 5.00 per 100 


Planned Lighting Program 
Series of mailers and booklets promoting planned 
lighting for stores, schools, offices, industries and 


homes. Price list upon request. 
Sales Training Program 

B: isic Sets of 8 Films and Records.....Set $200.00 
Sasic Sets of 8 Salesmen’s Manuals... .Set 5.00 
Residential Sets of 4 Films & Records. .Set 100.00 
Residential Sets of 4 Salesmen’s Man 

NERS ie5 5G 26a san ale LE ek 2.50 
Commercial Sets of 4 Films & Records.Set 100.00 
Commercial Sets of 4 Salesmen’s Man- 

MEER AL nd Cnyone atin pe a stare & ror Set +.00 
Rural Sets of Films & Records. ....Set 50.00 
Rural Sets of 2 Salesmen’s Manuals...Set 1.00 
Industrial Sales Training Handbook... 18.50 
Residential Lighting Film & Record.. 30.00 
Residential Lighting Salesmen’s Manu: ul By 5" 
“Rance of the Stars’? Program 
A complete advertising and promotional program 

for electric ranges, featuring & prominent movie 


stars. Price list upon request. 


OTHER PROMOTIONAL 


Commercial Cooking 
“Penny Fol ler’ ’—“Invest One Cent in 

iar ss osc ancciess deeded $4.50 per 100 
Data Sheets $2. 


MATERIALS 


for first ‘Set 
each for next 14 sets 

each additional set if sent to 
yne address 





Electric Water Systems Council 
“Running Water—The Farm Neces 
AHL Sik bey SU eer Seley anina een 1.50 per 100 copies 
“Case of the Missing Heart” 
16.00 per 1000 (minimum order) 
“Produce More Food,’’ Leaflet 
$34.50 per 1000 (minimum order) 
Electrical Living 
EM-2—“Dreams Come True 
You Live Electrically” 


When 

ees oe 5.00 per 100 copies 
(minimum order—100) 

Home Service 

“Carefree Cooking Electrically” 

14.00 per 100 (minimum order—100) 

Home Economics Your 

..7.00 per 100 (minimum order—100) 


R-4—“‘Make 
Profession” 
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Non- 
Members Members 
R-14—‘Patterns for Parties” 
10.00 per 100 (minimum order—100) 


EM-1— “Appliance Demonstrations” 
‘ 2.50 per 50 copies (minimum order--50) 
EM-3 “Open the Door to Mod- 


ern Homemaking Education” .$7.00 per 100 copies 
(minimum order—100) 
Television 
Wonder What a T.V. Sets Thinks About 
2.00 per 100 copies (minimum order—100) 
Water Heating 
““Self-Mailers to Dealers’”...... 1.50 per 100 copies 
EM-4—*‘'Go Electric When You Need 
Hot Water’ 
4.00 per 100 copies (minimum order—100) 
Wiring Booklets 
M-8—*‘Handbook of Farmstead Wir- 
e, TRE .s-0scdacnrasucuse ces .40 40 
Quantity prices upon request. 
M-7—‘‘Handbook of Residential Wir- 
ing Design’”’ 5 25 
Quantity prices upon request. 
Wiring Films 
Commercial Rewiring—set of 45 Koda- 
chrome, 2 x 2 slides and text.... 


; I 25.00 per set 
Extra copies of text 


ee rT Te 1.00 per copy 


Miscellaneous Publications 


51-7 Ninth Semi- - ag Electric 
Power Survey, 1951. ....600000000 .30 30 
51-4 Specifications se Impregnated- 
Paper Insulated Lead- Covered Cable 
Oil-Filled Type, AEIC, 1951....Single copy 1.00 
y 10 or more .85 
50-14—*‘Protection of Electric Service 
from Sabotage and Enemy Action,” 
ENO akancbewaniaenaneadecad Single copies .20 
10—99 copies .15 
100 or more .10 
50-12—“I Want to Know About the 
Electric Industry’’—1950 Edition 
2 to 99 copies .25 each 
100 to 1000 copies $12 per hundred 
1000 to 9000 copies $90 per thousand 
a 10,000 or more copies $80 per thousand 
50-7 Specifications for Alternating- 
Current Power Circuit Breakers (2nd 
Baition), ABRC., T9506 oé.eksvecc.c .60 -60 
50-6—P rinciples tor Sound 
Water Resources  Develop- 
ment, 1950 $21.00 per thousand 
3.00 per hundred 
R-17—Specifications for Impregnated 
Paper - Insulated, Lead- Covered 
Cable, “Solid” Type (8th Edition) 
PE, EEO 55054646 dime ennw se 1.00 1.00 
R-12—Electrical Metermen’s Handbook 
—6th Edition—1950 
Single copy $3.30 members 
ingle copy 4.90 non-members 
Quantity prices upon request 
Q-13 ‘Take a Look at the Outlook”’ .10 
O- 11 —Seeguaned Field: Test Procedure 
for Determination of Co-efficient of 
Performance Factor of an Electric 
Heat Pump While Operating on 





Heating Cycle, 1948 ......000000 25 .25 
Q-5—Specifications for Impreg- 
nated Paper-Insulated Lead 
Covered Cable, “Low Pres- 
sure, Gas-Filled” Type—AEIC 
Set “aL kewmavidbMenbhwcon san Single copies $1.00 
10 or more 85 
M-13—Specifications for Impreg- 
nated Paper-Insulated Lead 
Covered Cable, ‘‘Solid’’ Type, 
“OU-Paen” TIGR ossc0sccs Single copies $1.00 
100rmore “ 85 
Objective Type Rates, 1933-1936... .80 2.00 
Ice and Wind Loading Tables for 
Overhead Line Conductors (Revi- 
sion of Tables 85 to 96 of the 
Overhead System Reference Book) 
1942 2 ence, athe wea pe acinen an tea ars _1-4 copies. 10¢ 
5-49 .6¢ 
Rate Book for 1950-51 ........... 10 30.00 
Weekly, Monthly and Annual is- 
SONG s priseainns Gx’ ga aoa ais Be ae 2.00 2.00 
(Includes Annual Statistical Bulle 
tin; Weekly Electric Power Out- 
put; Monthly Electrical Research 
Statistics) 
Periodicals 
Home Service Exchange (5 or 6 is- 
sues a year) Up to 5 copies to 
Home Service Directors, Member 
CME, prin <desnunien swerve sana™ Free 
EEI-Member Yearly Subscriptions. .50 
Non-Member Yearly Subscriptions. 75 
3etter Light—Better Sight News (6 
i MEY cas cseiesadtansed 1.00 1.00 
Edison Electric Institute Bulletin 
PERI) 53s oadaskebsenadweoeen 2.00 2.00 
Farm Electrification (a bi-monthly 
publication) Up to 10 copies ...... Free 
Re 80 CN nhc cakiarenceseens 75 1.00 
Discount for orders of 25 or more paid subscrip- 
tions, if mailed to separate addresses...... 10 


Discount for orders of 25 or more paid subscrip- 
tions, if mailed in bulk to one address.....25% 
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PERSONALS 








Austin D. Barney, president, Hart- 
ford Electric Light Co., has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors. KEN- 
NETH P. APPLEGATE, executive vice 
president, has been elected president of 
the company, succeeding Mr. Barney. 





Mr. BARNEY 


A graduate of Yale University Law 
School in 1922, Mr. Barney joined 
Hartford Electric Light in 1924 as coun- 
sel and in 1936 was named vice presi- 
dent. In 1944 he was elected a director 
and in 1946, president. In 1950 he was 
named president of The Connecticut 
Power Co. and was just recently chosen 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
National Association of Electric Com- 
panies. Long active in the fields of busi- 
ness, finance, and law, he has also de- 
voted much of his career to public ser- 
vice and civic and welfare activities. 

The newly elected president, Mr. Ap- 
plegate, graduated from Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute in 1912 as an electrical 
engineer. Entering the employ of the 
company immediately after graduation, 
he was appointed purchasing agent in 
1916 and was promoted to general man- 
ager in 1929. He became vice president 
in 1943 and was chosen executive vice 
president in 1946. In 1947 he 
elected to the board of directors. 

In other organizational changes, Di- 
rector of Public Relations JoHN R. 
DoNAHUE was named a vice president, 
and Assistant General Manager WIL- 
LIAM S. BARKER was appointed general 
manager. 

Col. Donahue, who attended Catholic 


Universitv of America, Washington, 


was 


D. C., was commissioned in the 76th 
Division after service in World War I 
and subsequently was quartermaster gen- 
eral of Connecticut. A former news- 
paperman, he was on the editorial staffs 
of the Hartford Times and Hartford 





Mr. APPLEGATE 


Courant. He also served for nine years 
in the Connecticut state tax department. 
Col. Donahue joined Hartford Electric 
Light in 1935 in the legal department. 
Mr. Barker, who has been assistant 
to Mr. Applegate for the last year, was 
graduated from Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute in 1917 as an electrical engi- 
neer and joined the company that same 
year. He has served in the purchasing 
department as clerk, chief clerk, and 
assistant purchasing agent and in 1929 
was appointed purchasing agent. 
Georce §S. Dinwippiz has been 
elected president of New Orleans Pub- 


succeed A. B. 


re-elected 


lic Service, Inc., to 


PATERSON, who _ has_ been 
chairman of the board of directors. 

Other members of the board of direc- 
tors who have been re-elected are LESTER 
F. ALEXANDER, Mr. Dinwiddie, E. H. 
Dixon, A. B. FREEMAN, JosEPH Has- 
PEL, A. B. McCoarp, and H. E.MeEape. 
A newly elected member of the board 
is ARTHUR L. JUNG, JR., secretary of 
the Crescent Bed Co., Inc., and secretary 
of the Jung Realty Co., Inc. 

Mr. Dinwiddie, a of New 
Orleans, attended Tulane University, 
where he obtained his bachelor’s degree 
in business administration in 1937 and 


his master’s degree in 1943. He also 


native 
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lectured on economics, corporation fi- 
nance, and investments at Tulane. 

Prior to his appointment as president, 
Mr. Dinwiddie had served as vice presi- 
dent since 1949. He joined Public Ser- 
vice in 1936 as tax and research clerk 
and held various positions in the com- 
pany, including executive office assistant, 
budget director, head of the budget and 
statistical department, and economist. 





Mr. DINwIpDIE 


Mr. Paterson began his career with 
Public Service in 1920 as an advisory 
engineer. When the company was re- 
organized in 1922 he became vice presi- 
dent general manager and was 
elected president in 1930. Long recog- 
nized for his community service, Mr. 
Paterson was recently honored by six 


and 


civic organizations for his contributions 
to the development of the New Orleans 
area. (See story page 258.) 

Other officers re-elected are vice presi- 
dents, W. J. Amoss, S. L. Drum, S8r., 
A. B. McCoarp, H. E. Meape, E. S$. 
Myers; comptroller, G. L. ANprRus; 
secretary and treasurer, E. T. CoLton; 
general auditor, E. J. ARMBRUSTER; as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treasurer, 
W. P. PARKHOUSE, JR.; assistant treas- 
urer, J. E. HEvRon. 


Rosert B. Grove, vice president of 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., has retired after 44 years with the 
company. 

He had been recognized for nearly 30 
of those years as an authority on electric 
and gas rate policies and is widely known 
as an expert witness on rate matters be- 
fore the New York State Public Service 
Commission. 

Mr. Grove began his utility career 
when he joined United Electric Light 
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and Power in 1907 as a draftsman, after 
first trying his hand at teaching school 
in his native Maryland. He was secre- 
tary of United by 1928 and vice presi- 
dent soon after. Subsequently he was 
elected vice president and then executive 
vice president of New York Edison. 

In the years immediately preceding 
the Consolidated Edison mergers, Mr. 
Grove held vice presidencies and direc- 
torships in several of the New York elec- 
tric companies. With the creation of the 
Consolidated Edison system in 1936, he 
became vice president in charge of rates, 
legal matters, commercial relations, com- 
mercial buildings and property protec- 
tion, and supervised the Edison Savings 
and Loan Association. 


James F. FairMANn has been ap- 
pointed administrator of the Defense 
Electric Power Administration, succeed- 
ing CLirForD B. McManus, who has 
retired from the post. Mr. Fairman, a 
vice president of Consolidated Edison 
of New York, Inc., has been serving as 
deputy to Mr. McManus since March. 

Mr. McManus, former president of 
the Georgia Power Co., and president 
of the Southern Co., a holding corpora- 
tion, was the first consultant appointed 
last September by Secretary Oscar L. 
Chapman to assist in establishing the 
Defense Electric Power Administration. 

After serving in an advisory capacity, 
Mr. McManus was appointed adminis- 
trator of the agency, with the under- 
standing that he would remain in that 
capacity not more than six months. He 
was sworn in on January 4, 1951, and 
is now retiring to return to private in- 
dustry in Atlanta. 

Mr. Fairman, a native of Big Rapids, 
graduated from the University of Michi- 
gan in 1918 with a B.S. degree in elec- 
trical engineering. He remained at the 
University for the next three years as 
an instructor in electrical engineering, 
receiving an M.S. degree in 1921. He 
Was assistant professor of electrical en- 
gineering there from 1922 to 1925. 

He joined the Brooklyn Edison Co. 
in 1925 as an engineering assistant, and, 
following the merger of various com- 
panies into Consolidated Edison in 1936, 
he became electrical engineer for the 
system. In 1940, he was elected an assist- 
ant vice president and, in 1945, vice 
president. 

Mr. Fairman has been president of 
the American ‘Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers and served as president of the 
New York State Society of Professional 
Engineers and vice president of the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engineers. 
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CLARENCE E. Hartay, superinten- 
dent of the Duquesne Light Co., East- 
ern Division, has been granted a six- 
month leave of absence to head the 
Power Distribution Section of the De- 
fense Electric Power Administration in 
Washington, D. C. In his new post, 
he will be in charge of priorities and 
material allocation for power distribu- 
tion lines in the electric power field 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Hartay was graduated from 
Washington State College in 1925, with 
a degree in electrical engineering, which 
he has since supplemented with courses 
in business law and utility management 
at the University of Pittsburgh. After 
joining Duquesne in 1925, he served in 
several capacities in the company’s Dis- 
tribution Department, prior to his ap- 
pointment as division superintendent in 
1948. 

During Mr. Hartay’s leave of ab- 
sence from the company, he will be 
succeeded by assistant 


FraNK W. Lona. 


superintendent 


W. J. CLapp, vice president in charge 
of operations, Florida Power Corp., has 
been elected executive vice president of 
the corporation. With Florida Power 
for 27 years, Mr. Clapp is a member 
of the board of directors and serves as 
Florida coordinator of the Southeastern 
power defense pool. 

A member of American Military En- 
gineers, he served during the war as a 
major in the Army and worked on the 
rehabilitation of various power plants in 
France and Germany. Mr. Clapp is a 
native of South Carolina and a gradu- 
ate of Clemson College. 


M. H. FRANK, vice president in 
charge of employee and public relations, 
Wisconsin Power and Light Co., has 
been elected to the newly created posi- 
tion of executive vice president. 

In other administrative changes, CARL 
J. ForsBeEro, vice president in charge of 
field operations, was elected to the board 
of directors, following the resignation of 
R. G. Watter, and JoHN E. Can- 
FIELD was named vice president in charge 
of employee and public relations. 

Mr. Frank, a graduate of Purdue 
University in 1912, served first with the 
Indiana and Michigan Electric Co. and 
later with the Galesburg (IIl.) Railway 
Light and Power Co. In 1918 he joined 
the Eastern Wisconsin Electric Co., a 
predecessor of Wisconsin Power and 
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Light, and in 1930 came to Madison as 
assistant to the vice president. He later 
served as division manager at Beloit and 
in 1937 was named vice president in 
charge of employee and public rela- 
tions. Mr. Frank, who has been a di- 
rector of the company since 1944, is a 
past president of the Wisconsin Utili- 
ties Association. 

Mr. Forsberg, a graduate of the U. S. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis in 1926, 
served first with the Public Service Co. 
of Northern Illinois. He joined the 
Wisconsin Power and Light Co. as an 
industrial engineer in 1934, was ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice president 
in 1947, and became vice president in 
charge of field operations in 1948. 

Mr. Canfield graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1930 and 
in the same year entered the employ of 
Wisconsin Power and Light as a power 
sales engineer. In 1941 he became spe- 
cial representative of the company in 
connection with work at the Badger 
Ordnance Works and was named public 
information director in 1945. Mr. Can- 
field is also president of the Public Utili- 
ties Advertising Association. 


Jackson B. Hers, Jr., has been 
elected a vice president of the Florida 
Power and Light Co. Mr. Hiers be- 
came associated with General Electric 
Co. in 1923 and joined Florida Power 
and Light in 1945 as assistant to the vice 
president in charge of operations. Re- 
cently he has been director of planning 
for the company. 


E. H. Corron, vice president in 
charge of operation for the Northern 
States Power Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Utilities Associa- 
tion. THERON Brown, vice president 
and general superintendent of the Madi- 
son Gas and Electric Co., is the new vice 
president of the association, and IrRvING 
B. STEYBE, assistant secretary and assis- 
tant treasurer of the Wisconsin Public 
Service Corp., has been re-elected trea- 
surer. 

Mr. Cotton, who succeeds ALFRED 
GRUHL of the Wisconsin Electric Power 
Co., is a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota. He entered the utility indus- 
try in 1919 as a cadet engineer with the 
St. Paul Gas Light Co. Following the 
purchase of the latter company by North- 
ern States Power Co., Mr. Cotton was 
promoted to key posts in the operation 
divisions and was transferred to Wiscon- 
sin in 1927, 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 





1951 
AUGUST 
20-23 American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Pacific General 


Meeting, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
27-30 Illuminating Engineering Society, National Technical Con- 
ference, Hotel Shoreham, Washington, D. C. 


SEPTEMBER 


6-7. EEI Accounting Division Organization Meeting, Customer 
Activities Group, Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

9-12 Rocky Mountain Electrical League Fall Convention, La 
Fonda Hotel, Santa Fe, N. M. 


10-11 EEI Commercial Cooking Committee, EEI Headquarters, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

10-11 EEI Accounting Division Organization Meeting, General 
Activities Group, Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

10-14 Joint ASME Industrial Instruments & Regulators Division, 
and Instrument Society of America, Exhibit and Con- 
ference, Houston, Texas. 

13-14 EEI Accident Prevention Committee, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York, N. Y. 

13-15 International Association of Electrical Inspectors, South- 
western Section, Hotel Lafayette, Long Beach, Calif. 

18-19 Pennsylvania Electric Association, 44th Annual Conven- 


tion, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

19 EEI Industrial Relations Committee in conjunction with 
North Central and Wisconsin Utilities Personnel 
Group, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

19 EEI Legal Committee, EEI Headquarters, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


19-21 International Association of Electrical Inspectors, North- 
western Section, Hotel Davenport, Spokane, Wash. 

20-21 EEI Rate Research Committee, Curtis Inn, Lenox, Mass. 

20-21 PIP Second Annual Workshop Conference, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 

20-21 Wisconsin Utilities Association, Accounting Section, Plank- 


inton Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
21 Oklahoma Utilities Association, 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Gas Biltmore 


Division, 


21-22 Public Utilities Association of the Virginias, Annual Meet- 
ing, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

24-26 ASME Petroleum Mechanical Engineering Conference, 
Hotel Mayo, Tulsa, Okla. 

25-27 International Association of Electrical Inspectors, Western 
Section, Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, Neb. 

25-28 ASME Fall Meeting, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

OCTOBER 


1-2. EEI Prime Movers Committee, Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

1-2. Iowa Utilities Association, Management Conference, Fort 
Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, Ia. 

1-3. EEI Meter and Service Committee, Purdue 
Lafayette, Ind. 

1-3 International Association of Electrical Inspectors, Eastern 
Section, Hotel Claridge, Atlantic City, N. J. 

3 Contractors’ Group, Electrical and Gas Association of 
N. Y., Inc., and Independent Electrical Contractors 
Association Joint Meeting, +80 Lexington Avenue, New 

. ork, Wi. Y. 

4-5 Southeastern Electric Exchange, Engineers and Operating 

Section Conference, John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, 
, Wa. 

8-9 EEI Electrical Equipment Committee, New Ocean House, 

Swampscott, Mass. 


University, 


8-12 39th National Safety Congress and Exposition of National 
Safety Council, Chicago, III. 

9-10 National Farm Electrification Conference, Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

10-11 Transmission and Distribution Committee, Sheraton Hotel, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

10-12 Indiana Electric Association Annual Convention, French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

10-13. International Association of Electrical Leagues, Roosevelt 


Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


11-12 ASME Fuels—AIME Coal Conference, Roanoke, Va. 

11-12 Pennsylvania Electric Association, Fall Meeting of Trans- 
mission and Distribution Committee, Hotel Concord, 
North East, Pa. 

14-16 The Institute of Internal Auditors, Inc., Tenth Annual 
Conference, Roosevelt Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

15-17 International Association of Electrical Inspectors, Southern 
Section, Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, Va. 

15-17 American Gas Association Annual Convention, Kiel Audi- 
torium, St. Louis, Mo. 

16-19 National Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 


missioners, Francis Marion Hotel, Charleston, S. C. 
(Executive Meeting, Oct. 15). 

22 Oklahoma Utilities Association, Electric Light and Power 
Division, Western District, Lake Murray Lodge, Ard- 
more, Okla. 


22-24 American Standards Association, 33rd Annual Meeting, 
Waldorf Astoria, New York, N. Y. 

22-25 ASCE New York Convention, New York, N. Y. 

22-26 AIEE Fall General Meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

24 Oklahoma Utilities Association, Electric Light and Power 
Division, Eastern District, Aldridge Hotel, McAlester, 
Okla. 

31-Nov 2 Southeastern Electric Exchange Annual Sales Con- 


ference, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
NOVEMBER 


1-2. Pennsylvania Electric Association, Fall Meeting of Prime 
Movers Committee, Fort Stanwix Hotel, Johnstown, Pa. 

5-7. EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Round Table Confer- 
ence, Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


12-15 NEMA, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

14-16 Wisconsin Utilities Association, Electric and Gas Sections, 
Sales and Engineering Divisions, Schroeder Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

15-17 New Jersey Utilities Association Annual Meeting, Seaview 


Country Club, Absecon, N. J. 
21 Electrical and Gas Association of N. Y., Inc., Thanksgiv- 


ing Luncheon, Grand Ballroom, Hotel Astor, New 
ror, N.Y. 

25-30 ASME Annual Meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

29-30 Pacific Coast Electrical Association, 2nd Annual Hawaiian 


Conference, Royal Hawaiian Hotel, Honolulu, T. H. 


DECEMBER 


5-7. National Association of Manufacturers Annual Meeting, 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 





13 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, EEI Headquarters, 
New York, N. Y. 

20 Electrical and Gas Association of N. Y., Inc., Christmas 
Luncheon, Grand Ballroom, Hotel Astor, New York, 
N.. ¥. 

1952 

JANUARY 

13-15 National Appliance and Radio Dealers Association Annual 
Meeting, Chicago, III. 

17-18 Industrial Relations Committee, in conjunction with South- 
eastern Electric Exchange Personnel Section and South- 
west Personnel Group, Roosevelt Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La. 

MARCH 

\merican Society of Civil Engineers, New Orleans Con- 
vention, New Orleans, La. 

10-13 National Electrical Manufacturers Association, Edgewater 


Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 
20 FEI Industrial Relations Committee, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


27-28 Oklahoma Utilities Association Convention, Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
APRIL 


7-9 National Conference of Electric and Gas Utility Account- 
ants, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y. 








August, 1951 
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EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
CS, BE I, BI gna oc dane vac scccckesus Utah Power and Light Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
B. L. ENGLAND, Vice President........cccececcees Atlantic City Electric Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 
H. S. Bennion, Vice President and Managing Director. ...420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
H. §. Sutton, Treasurer........00: Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Se a HPN PIII 9.5.9 5058-68 pennies aveen anaes 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

(Terms Expiring 1952) 
We I ck edhe dciwsed ide chnwen ee The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
i ch abs kes wh aw deb ebaedadecesepeeenun Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Be i Ws bn.t0snKeecedsamesedebaacnaonk Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
CREA, Bi, SIRE. 6 k.v ss ce wcwcaas Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
cco hdd ccecawaeen see 4bedeeuew es Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
By Ge I hikcic deen 05 sks eds 00d S44dan tens Virginia Electric & Power Co., Richmond, Va. 
OC LOTT ee Tee ET Tre Pioneer Service and Engineering Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Se ss vnvn Jahnke’ dm eh a eemedwaw'eln Wisconsin Public Service Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
es ae bade cn dae OSS MORAN eR eRe Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ee nk wine deeb ee header ewe mas Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
OE rer rer rer rr. rrr ree ert New England Electric System, Boston, Mass. 
i ais eh pe incn gtk ia aaa eG een Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
NN IPO EN PEE e Le OEE ET ey ner The Ohio Power Co., Canton, Ohio 
ee Te eee ere eee Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ss i er rrr rere Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., Shreveport, La. 

(Terms Expiring 1953) 
Bi TE. Pinas tc ndadanccdsasenenisvedins Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
C.F RE nna cscnwacs Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
i We Sid icacsdeendsdeeceaseneetsenescouhes Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 
es ee sapnedscenedbatetbnetobed edb Kansas Gas and Electric Co., Wichita, Kan. 
i cccrebeeencnesssawtbenaded anna Iowa Power and Light Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
CR ce cesdedisbeccieaenen ee Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Ss . ccebanecdntecedakdeed in San Diego Gas and Electric Co., San Diego, Cal. 
R. H. KNOWLTON... .ccccccccccccccccces The Connecticut Light and Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 
I i cnc aidan ane arom The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
 vachectnedsssaccnecddenevaeese New Orleans Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 
J. W. PARKER. 0... cccccccccccccccsecccccsccescccecs The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
es ata sdeahinebnd baking Indianapolis Power and Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
eS rene Sere The Washington Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash. 
et ee. ais buat anawa eon amount ese Carolina Power and Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 
ns ein sca ob Ride Gamedaee a New Jersey Power and Light Co., Dover, N. J. 

(Terms Expiring 1954) 
Pieneer B. BORG ccc. ciisworscwendsen Central Hudson Gas and Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Ne ea ced he teehee Oereek Geaknheewae Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
eR I, io 436.40 00sd de de tre een gas Oenenken ehemee Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
H. J. CADWELL......cccccccccccccccsccces Western Massachusetts Electric Co., Greenfield, Mass. 
See CNN ons n cn cccincscesndesssasovenss Delaware Power and Light Co., Wilmington, Del. 
OE, Gi, Bins tk sawnvseedscwssveessresnesens Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
DE, SF Bacco cacdcscewssecicviens Central Illinois Public Service Co., Springfield, Il. 
We, i Rs cnn dkveeceseideebsesnescesaecenenss Texas Power and Light Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Tl i EINE Ss 55.0500 0G ara 5:59.98 Sore eee Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
FF hive ck Hed Oavndaed bones seveenen Pennsylvania Power and Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
cig a caadu caked sesbaro ths sienewneseemnnenheads Idaho Power Co., Boise, Ida. 
DE Fe PE ios ara'<aslae de aiein aise sa'areoe Central Arizona Light and Power Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
i So a rw lk acai nunhiniw ata Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
WACGGRHOOR SMITH oc <6. o.cc oc c.cccc ccc cscs ccewcsicee sie Florida Power and Light Co., Miami, Fla. 
DN 8 hs sale waka MibIa ahem Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 


Executive Committee 


H. B. Bryans, C. P. Crane, C. B. Delafield, R. H. Knowlton, E. L. Lindseth, D. C. Luce, C. E. 
Oakes, P. H. Powers, L. V. Sutton. 





EDISON ELECTRIC senses Y = ICERS AND COMMITTEES 
ontinued 
ADVISORY obaierres 1951-1952 


D. C. BARNES Virginia Electric and Power Co., 


Charlottesville, Va. 

The Hartford Electric Light Co., 

Hartford, Conn. 

E. F. Barretr..Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 

J. M. Barry Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

J. B. Brack Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Public Service Electric and Gas Co., 

Newark, N. J. 

Northern States Power Co., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Prentiss Brown. . The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Curtis E. CALDER Electric Bond and Share Co., 

New York, N. Y. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., 
New York, N. i < 

Philadelphia Electric Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Public Service Co. of Colorado, 

Denver, Colo. 

Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


A. D. Barngy 


Grorce H. Biake.... 


B. F. BRAHENEY 


A. H. KEHOE 
H. P. Liversiwce 
J. E. Lotszau 


Ear_e J. MAcHOLD 


ACCOUNTING 

Accounting Division Executive, RALPH H. SMITH 

Application of Accounting Principles, H. H. ScaFF 

Coordinator of Customer Activities, J. C. Faris 
Customer Accounting, M. J. WALSH 


Customer Collections, F. J. FLOM......cccecscscececes 


Customer Relations, E. G. PRENTICE 


Depreciation Accounting, G. T. LOGAN... ..... 6. eee eeees 


General Accounting, H. W. Boozer 


Internal Auditing, W. T. HAMILTON...........eeeeeeees 


Plant Accounting and Records, E. D. Kinc 
Taxation Accounting, L. F. SCHOLLEY 
COMMERCIAL 

Commercial Division General, M. E. SKINNER 
Sales Personnel and Training, R. J. MILLER 


Wiring and Specifications, R. W. WILSON........4+000005 
Commercial Sales Section, C. D. HOLLISTER... ......000000: 


Farm Section, R. T. Jones 


Industrial Power and Heating Section, MAXWELL COLE..... 


Residential Section, E. O. GEORGE 
ENGINEERING 

Engineering Division General, H. P. SEELYE 
Electrical Equipment, J. H. Foore 


Hydraulic Power, Hippert HILL............-. eee e eens 


Meter and Service, F. A. REDDING 


Prime Movers, G. V. WILLIAMSON..........00ccceeecees 


Transmission and Distribution, J. A. PULSFORD 


GENERAL 


J. W. McArge Union Electric Co. of Missouri, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The Southern Company, Inc., 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Southern California Edison Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Wisconsin Power and Light Co., 
Madison, Wis. 

New Orleans Public Service Inc., 
New Orleans, La. 

Ohio Edison Co., 

Akron, Ohio 


C. B. McManus 
W. C. MULLENDORE 
G. C. Nerr 

A. B. PATERSON 

W. H. Sammis 


WILuiaM ScHMDT, Jr., 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 
.American Gas and Electric Service Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 
Texas Electric Service Co., 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
The West Penn Electric Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
Boston Edison Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Consumers Power Co., 


Jackson, Mich. 


PHIuip Sporn.. 
J. B. Tuomas 
E. S. THoMPsoN 
J. V. Toner 

J. R. WuitInc 


CHAIRMEN OF EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE COMMITTEES (1951-1952) 


The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 


3 Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Peer ery Tre ree tes The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 


NEGEA Service Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 


in weigh ei aapauntane Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


... The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 7 
The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio | 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. % 
The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


pha Beahaedeiee Kentucky Utilities Co., Inc., Lexington, Ky. 
hae ak mae Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Albany, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Power and Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 


(uaenk eee ken Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 


The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Commonwealth Services, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


Pesce sats Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Southern California Edison Co., Alhambra, Cal. q 


eee ee Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 


Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Accident Prevention, W. F. BROWN..........00ccceceeees Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Codes and Standards, D. C. Luce 
Electric Power Survey, W. L. CisLer 


Industrial Relations, F. E. VERDIN.........cccccccccceces 


Insurance, 1. M. CarPENTER 
Legal, RatPpH M. BEssE 


i i, PPO, . oc ckccccsacctoavescesie 


Prize Awards, G. E. WHITWELL 

Purchasing and Stores, R. L. LEACH 

Rate Research, Harry I. MILuer 

Rural and Urban Development, J. FRANK GASKILL 
Statistical, Etprep H. Scorr 

Transportation, S. G. Pace 


Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 


..» The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. @ 


The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 7 


a ee The West Penn Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. © 


Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. © 

Wisconsin Public Service Corp., Oshkosh, Wis. - | 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 4 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. * 
Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. q 
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